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LOS ANGELES 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN FACE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE seal of 
touched. 


ale 


Spain is upon all things that she has ever 


To the thoughtful student few side-lights 


¢ in history are more striking than this vital individu 
ality of the Spaniard. Whatever page he opened in the 
New World, he wrote across it his racial autograph in a 
hand so virile and so characteristic that neither time nor 
Three centuries and a half of con- 
make that 


He mastered every country between 


change can efface it. 
tinuous evolution have not availed to rubrica 
illegible or mistakable. 
here and Patagonia ; and there is no land in which he ever 
sat down which does not to this last day bear in its very 
marrow the heritage of his religion, his language and his 
social creed. His marca is upon the faces, the laws, the 
very landscapes. 

How significant this is, we may better judge when we 
the Saxon, masterful though he is, has 


He has 


remember that 


never anywhere achieved any of these results. 
filled new lands with his speech and his faith (or his lack 
of it), but only — by filling them 
blood, never by 
The Unit- 


is of his 


with his own 


changing the na tive. 
ed States, for in stance, 


speech; but what Indian tribe ever 





spoke English? \ / In the vastly 
greater area of \ Spanish-America 
every Indian Ne A tribe speaks 


Spanish, and has —— done so for cen- 
turies. The Sax 
pressed his language or his religion upon the peoples he 
the half. 


breeds he begets but will not father; but even this physi- 


A CALIFORNIA TRIO. on has never im- 


has over-run. Something of his face goes to 
cal impress is much less marked than in the case of his 
Latin predecessor. 

It is a curious fact that no other nation in history has 
ever legitimately produced crosses with so many aboriginal 
bloods as has Spain. The conquistador was human; but 
the hand of the church was always upon his shoulder. In- 
dividually and casually he might elude it, but broadly he 
could not. He intermarried with a thousand distinct types 
of the Original American ; and all the way from Colorado 
to Valparaiso you can tally the varying fruits of these first 
You in doubt as 
to the mother, distinct as tribe originally is from tribe ; but 


Among 


wedlocks of the first frontier. are often 


the father— you need no directory to find him. 


these mestizos are some of the finest types, physically, of 


Spanish-America. The theme of the mestizo is so inter- 
esting, and ethnologically so significant, that I hope some 
day to pursue it farther. 

But just now we are to consider the undiluted Spaniard, 
and the effect that two or three centuries in the New World 
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have had upon his appearance. The same astonishing indi- 
viduality which has stamped itself forever upon the off- 
spring of his union with innumerable other 
bloods, has, when he staid unmixed, as remark 
ably preserved his own family likeness. Com- 
pare the Yankee with the Briton, then the lineal 


and you 





Spanish-American with the Spaniard 
will marvel. to see how much more strongly the ‘S°'o™™!4-. 
latter is ‘‘ marked’’ across ten generations than the former 
across two or three. Among civilized nations only the Jew 
hands down theancestral face so persistently through the ages. 
The Spanish-American face is always Spanish, yet not of 
As much to the artist as to the anthropologist it is 
the differentiation of this unmistakable 


Spain. 
a fascinating study 
and attractive type by local conditions operating for centu- 
ries. That is what evolution means; and here is the very 
poetry of evolution, as true and instructive as the prose. 
It is lucid verse, too. One may grow so proficient as to 
guess very shrewdly, from an unmarked photograph, from 
what section of Spanish-America the sitter comes, partic- 
ularly if it be a woman's face, which is more plastic to the 
hand of Yet 
thousand localities have their local variants, each as a rule 


circumstance. there is no sameness, A 
already a recognized type; each one face has its individu- 
ality as clear as with us; and through all, individual or 
local, runs the inevitable dominant of Spain. 

We often talk of the Spanish type as exclusively dark — 
a notion which argues no great knowledge of either history 
or geography. All Spaniards are not morenos. The swart 
Moorish tide that ebbed and flowed across Spain for seven 
centuries did indeed leave its eternal mark upon the Gothic- 
Roman; but all Spain was not drowned. As you go north- 
ward from the Ebro—that is, up where the Moresque wave 
you find the nut-brown 
Castile 
lighter 


rather splashed than inundated 

of Valencia ard 
shading off to 
Not unknown in 


other provinces, in Galli- 


hues. 


cia, Arragon and Asturias 
the ‘‘gold-haired, heaven- 
eyed’’ type is familiar. 
And if there is anywhere 
a more beauty 
than that of the true 
Spanish blonde, I would 
fain treat my eyes to sight 
of it. 

Oddly enough, this sur- 
vival of Spain’s first days 


perfect 


is practically without rep- 


resentation in Spanish- 
America. In the New 
\ LIMESA World the type is not 
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only a great rarity, but a disprized one. The epigramatic 
wit of the pazsano shows it no mercy. The dicho has a hun- 
dred forms; but in some shape it is current in every country 
from here to the Horn. Palma, the laureate of Peruvian 
letters, has given it its most finished form : 


Como una y una son dos, 
Por las morenas me muero ; 
Lo blanco, lo hizo un platero ; 
Lo moreno, lo hizo Dios. 


As sure as one and one come yet 
To two, brown maids are my passion. 
A silversmith tinker can fashion 
What’s white—only God, the brunette. 


To us who are fair-skinned (if not thin-skinned) the epi- 
gram is rank heresy; but Art, unlike providence, is not 
always on the side of the heaviest battalions. A man may 
take his choice as to falling in love with one 
type or the other; but painter and poet, deal- 
ing with abstract and ideal beauty alone and 
for its own sake, are not so free. Not that 
brown faces are otherwise handsomer ; but the 
perfect moreno is the most perfect 
skin in the world. We talk of 
olive glibly—and most of us never 
saw one true olive type. Now and 
then you find it in Spain, and it is 
exquisite as rare. But it is not the 
‘‘browny”’ and elfish moreno, which 
is the hue of the ‘‘nut-brown maid”’ 
of old English balladry. Our fore- 
fathers knew a good thing when 
they saw it. 

That perfect brown is so trans- 
parent, so fine, so soft, so richly 
warmed with the very dawn of a 
flush, as no other cheek that is 
worn of woman. No other complexion so lends 
itself to the painter’s canvass. Nor would I 
precisely advise the loveliest of my countrv- 
women to lay her cheek to one of perfect Anda- 
lusian brown. A yard away, her superior beauty 
is safe ; but side by side she cannot afford com- 
parison with that skin —nor ever can, till Art shall have 
reversed the whole gospel of color. 

Perfection of the moreno type is found in many parts of 
Spanish-America. In Peru it sometimes crowns the pre- 
dominant Andalusian face, the most vivacious of all Spain. 
In Colombia it is rarer, thanks to the tropics and to— 
Africa. In parts of Central America, of Cuba, of Mexico, 
even of New Mexico and California, it has lovely repre- 
sentatives. 

The Spanish face in California is less easy than usual to 
classify ; simply because there is here no predominance of 
any one provincial type of Spain. Here no man can say if 
more of the Spanish families derive descent from Valencia 
or Biscay, from Estremadura or Castile. All Spain is 
broadly represented in a small population. 

One generalization, however, is to be made with reference 
to the Californian type. It is the better for its latitude 
and here hinges a broad rule, not to be rigidly defined, and 
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very subject to exceptions, but important to be borne in 
Take, for instance, the Limefia face on the preced- 
It is excellently typical of the female beauty of 
a beauty famous all over the world, 
But in one sense 


mind. 
ing page. 
the capital of Peru- 
and celebrated in every civilized tongue. 
it is flattering — not that it is too handsome to be fairly 
typical, but that it is less Peruvianized. It is as unmis- 
takably an Andalusian type as it is unmistakably Spanish 

but that also is the rule in Lima. Wherein it flatters the 
average is in its retention of the Andalusian outlines ; for 
the peculiar first touch which Peru generally adds is ex- 
uberance of curve. As a rule, the facial types of the cooler 
Spanish-American countries are— perhaps not handsomer, 
but certainly — finer, more spiritual, than those nearer the 
equator. 

Always and everywhere, the Spanish-American female 
face is interesting; at least as often as in 
other bloods, it is beautiful. Photographs tell 
but half the story, for complexion is beyond 

them. But a certain clearness of fea- 
ture, the almost invariable beauty of 
the eyes and fine strength of the brows 
seem as much a Spanish birthright as 
the highbred hand and foot. 

Not even the Parisian 
flexible in expression, so fit for arch- 
ness, so graphic to the mood. Yet 
there is a certain presence in it not to 
be unnoticed, not to be forgotten. To 
no woman on earth is religion a more 
vital, ever-present, all-pervading act- 
uality; and that is why you meet the 
face of the Madonna almost literally 
at every corner of Spanish-America. 
And it is not a superficial thing. 
There is none in whom the wife-heart, 
the mother-heart, is truer-womanly. 
The dofia is human. She may err, but 
she can never be gross. It is a truth 
so well known to every traveler that 
I wonder to find our philosophers so 
dumb about it — that even when out- 
cast, no woman of Spanish blood falls or can fall to the 
outer vileness which haunts the purlieus of every English- 
speaking great city. And, thanks to her religion and to 
her social conservatism, she contributes fewer recruits to the 
outcast ranks than any other civilized woman. 

At her best she is admirable in heart as in face; at her 
average, interesting in both. Ten years’ study of the field 
in which she is a sociologic part of history have given me 
to know and to respect her. She is a true woman — which 
is good as can be said of any creature that is mortal. And 
for the frontispiece that God gave her— that wise artist- 
touch of His to cajole the male brute into reading through 
the best of all books—I can say no more for it than is said : 
‘E's mucha cara, la cara de ella.”’ 
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THE ROSE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
NQUESTIONED queen of the floral king- 
dom is the rose, dear alike to poet and 
peasant, young and old. It is without a 
peer among flowers. But poets who raved 
over the rose, in times long past, had never 
seen Southern California roses. We who 
are so accustomed to them cannot realize 
the wondering delight of those coming from 
the East, who behold them for the first time. 

It is said by many that California roses are not so fragrant 
as those inthe East. This is a very great mistake. In the 
East, the roses cultivated are the Hybrid Perpetuals and 
June roses, and others which have the old-fashioned rose 
fragrance. The Tea Rose, too tender to withstand Eastern 
winters, is grown almost entirely under glass. It is 
called the Tea Rose from its peculiar tea fragrance. Roses 
of this class, with 
the hybrid Noiset- 





tes, are the ones 
that are most gen- 
erally grown in 
Southern Cali for- 
nia. The delicacy 
and beauty of their 
flowers, their con- 
tinuous blooming 
qualities, and the 
vigor with which 
they grow recom- 
mend them to all; 
but neither in Cal- 
ifurnia, the East, 
nor anywhere else, 
have they the fra 
grance of the hardy 
roses. Wherever 
the latter are found 
in California, their 
odor is delightful. 


California people Union Eng. ( PASADENA ROSES. 


are impatient ; they 

want roses that bloom all the time, and will not grow, to 
any extent, those which bloom only occasionally during the 
year. Judging by these varieties, which are not fragrant 
anywhere, people say our roses are not so fragrant as those 
in the East. 

New roses are being brought out every year in other sec- 
tions of America and in Europe; but nothing has as yet 
been done in Southern California for the improvement of the 
rose. T,overs of this glorious flower have a very interesting 
work before them in hybridizing and growing it from seed. 
It grows readily and blooms early from seed —and seedling 
roses are often as beautiful as many of the named varieties. 

It is astonishing to those unaccustomed to our climate to 
note the size of two-year-old roses. A cutting of the Réve 


d’Or put down in December will start within a couple of 


months, and in a year make a plant with branches six feet 
long. This is only one kind of the many varieties which 
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will do equally well with any care whatever. Roses grown 
from cuttings in California make much healthier plants, 
give better flowers, and grow much faster than those pur 
chased from Eastern green-houses. There is a vigor about 
them which the latter lack. 

We have in Ventura a magnificent specimen of a white 
La Marque rose which affords a good example of the extra- 
ordinary growth made by many plants in Southern California. 
It was planted a cutting in November of the Centennial year. 
Its main stem now measures more than a yard in circumfer- 
ence about four inches above the ground. At that height it 
begins to send out branches, one of which is 23 inches in 
circumference. At the height of about eight feet it is trained 
to form an arbor of thickly matted branches and twigs of 
about 200 square feet in area, whose upper surface is every 
year covered with thousands of white blossoms. Wagon 
loads of boughs have been removed from it in these years, 
and it is certain that the plant would have covered 500 or 
600 square feet, at 
least, if it had been 
allowed to extend 
itself at pleasure. 
The bark from the 
stems of this rose 
is a fourth of an 
inch thick. 

It is not uncom- 
mon to see roses 
four or five years 
old making trees 
ten or twelve feet 
high, with trunks 
sixteen inches in 
circumference, and 
branches yards 
long, clothed with 
spikes of bloom of 
corresponding size. 

I give a list of 24 
satisfactory roses; 
all remarkably vig- 
Hill, Phot orous growers, with 

beautiful flowers, 
aud thus far unsurpassed : 

Marie Van Houte, yellow ; Premium du Charrissions, pink ; 
La France, pink; Gloire de Margottin, cherry red; Gloire 
Lyonnaise, yellowish white ; The Duchess, pink; Perle ces 
Jardines, golden yellow; Madame Cecile Bruner, invaluable 
for boutonnieres; The Rainbow, light pink, flushed with 
deep rose; Queen’s Scarlet, always in blossom; Madam 
Lambard, pink shaded with amber. Climbers: Réve d’Or, 
salmon yellow ; W. A. Richardson, pure apricot yellow ; Clare 
Carnot, orange, shaded pink; White La Marque, snowy 
white; Climbing Devoniensis, pearly white; James Sprunt, 
dark, velvety red; Madam Alfred Carriere, blush white ; 
Reine Marie Henriette, dark rose; Beauty of Glazenwood, 
tawny, with coppery pink shadings; Cloth of Gold, best 
yellow climber ; climbing Perle des Jardines, like Marechal 
Neil, but hardier ; Cherokee, white, single. 

THEODOSIA B. SHEPHERD. 
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al 
“HERE is an idea among Eastern people that nothing 
can be raised in this section without irrigation. That 
¢ this is an entire mistake it needs only a short residence 
here to prove. Irrigation is not employed here for grain. 
Without irrigation, Southern California raises in an average 
year a large crop of wheat, averaging about 135 
pounds to the sack. On some large ranches wheat 
has averaged a ton to the acre, of high quality. 
Barley is peculiarly a Southern California crop. 
The product of Los Angeles and Orange counties 
alone, in an average year, is over a million sacks. 
Vast quantities of wheat and barley are raised to be 
cut for hay, which also is never irrigated. Corn is 
irrigated in a few localities, but most of it is raised 
without irrigation. Our corn is equal to any in the 
United States, coming up to the highest standard 
of the great grain markets of the country. The 
yield is enormous— frequently 100 bushels to the 
acre. 

True, we occasionally get a season of deficient 
rainfall, when the crop of hay and grain is small, 
but these seasons are rare. For instance, the season 
of 1893-94 was what is known here as a dry one, 
the rainfall being much below the average ; and in 
consequence the grain and hay crops were light, 1.4. ms 
and the grain was in many cases cut for hay. It 
was, however, seventeen years since there had been a season 
of such light rainfall—-and where the farmer can average 
sixteen fair-to-good crops in seventeen years he ought to be 
content. Eastern farmers who contend with drouths, floods 
and other afflictions, would think so. 

Another staple crop raised here without irrigation is 


beans. Southern California is rapidly becoming a source ot 
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supply for the Boston bean-eaters. Ventura county alone 
has shipped nearly 2,000 carloads of Lima beans in a year, 
of which roo carloads went from one ranch of 1,350 acres. 
These are all raised without irrigation. 

Then there is the sugar beet, which has yielded such 
remarkable results here. Over 5,000 acres was cultivated 
to sugar beets at Chino last season, and several thousand 


BARLEY WITHOUT IRRIGATION, SAN MARCOS. £ 
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near Anaheim ; the Chino factory distributing nearly half 
a million dollars among the residents of that locality, 
Owners and renters of land have made good incomes from 
their beets; and the refuse, mixed with hay, has been largely 
All these beets are raised with- 


utilized as food for cattle. 
out any irrigation. 
As to fruit culture, except in the case of citrus fruits and 





RAISED WITHOUT IRRIGATION, ROSECRANS RANCH. 


berries, irrigation is the exception rather than the rule in 
Southern California. All along the coast, from Santa Bar- 
bara to San Diego county, there is a wide strip of land 
where irrigation is not practiced at all. In Santa Barbara 
county there is not—or at least there was not at a recent 
date In Ventura county 
there is one irrigating system of moderate extent. Yet, 

throughout that section fruits 


a single mile of irrigating ditch. 


of the finest quality are raised. 
The same is true of the coast 
regions of Los Angeles and 
In the 


deciduous 


Orange counties. 
mountains, fine 
fruits, including apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches and apricots 
are raised without artificial 
watering. 

In some moist sections fine 
alfalfa is raised without irriga- 
tion, though that remarkable 
much 


forage plant requires 


moisture. On the coast of 
peat land whence wonderful 
crops vegetables, raised 
without irrigation, are shipped East by the carload. 

Citrus fruits, berries and vegetables must be irrigated, 
except in a very few localities ; but even oranges give better 
results with less water and more thorough cultivation. 
Deciduous fruits are irrigated in the dryer and hotter inland 
sections. 

G. H. W. 
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REMINISCENCES OF «THE BOOM.” 





. NLY those who saw it can fully comprehend 
that onetime fever of Los Angeles— and all 
Southern California—the real estate boom 
of 1885-89. They were times not soon to 
be forgotten by the participants. The 
boom marks an era in the history of this 
section as distinct as the discovery of gold 
and the arrival of the Argonauts do in the history of the 
State. To the Angelefio who has been here a decade, 
“‘ during the boom "’ has the same significance that ‘‘in the 
days of ’49"’ has to the pioneer of that period. 

It was in the fall of 1886 that I arrived in Los Angeles. 
The boom was then under full headway, although it had 
not yet reached the extreme where judgment and common 
That came a few 


sense were thrown entirely to the winds. 
Things were, however, exciting enough. Real 
estate was in the air — literally, when the wind blew ; for at 
that time there was not a single block of paved street in the 
city, and after a heavy rain it was no uncommon matter to 


years later. 


see horses and wagons mired down on First street within a 
few yards of the business center. You could scarcely get 
anyone to talk about anything but real estate. 

Five years before, when I passed through Los Angeles on 
my way to Arizona, the town was dull as a country village, 
and everyone was complaining of hard times. A _ great 
many citizens were endeavoring to realize on their property 
and go to Arizona, where the Tombstone mines were then 
creating much excitement. Tucson and Tombstone were 
largely filled by Los Angeles people. 
gave Tucson 6,994 population and Los Angeles 11,311. 
Plenty of people in Los Angeles were willing to bet that 
within ten years Tucson would be the larger city. They 
The census of 1890 gave Los An- 


The census of 1880 


were slightly mistaken. 
geles over 50,000 people and Tucson something over 5,000. 
Those Angelefios who had been unable to sell out and go 
to Arizona were the ones who got rich, because they could 
not help it; while those who had the enterprise-—or the 
lack of foresight, as you please to get away, went “‘ broke,”’ 
and have been gradually drifting back to Los Angeles since. 

Shortly after 1881, when the Southern Pacific met the 
Santa Fé at Deming, there was a slight improvement in Los 
Angeles, which became more decided in 1882, when the 
Southern Pacific was opened to New Orleans. The progress 
continued during the next three years, and property which 
until then had really no fixed value began to rise, although 
in the latter year it was still ridiculously cheap in comparison 
with present prices, not to mention those which prevailed at 
the height of the craze. ‘The boom began with, and because 
of, the entrance of a competing trans-continental line— by 
the completion of the Santa Fé system to Los Angeles, in 
November, 1885. The railroad rate-war kindled, and 
brought the fuel for, the real estate excitement of the 
It was so cheap to come to California that 
One day the fare between here and Kansas 


following years. 
everyone came. 
City was $5.00. 

With 1886, people began to pour into this section by 
thousands ; and prices of real estate rose with a rapidity 
that caused the old timers to open their eyes and mouths in 
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astonishment. They thought these new comers crazy, and 
hastened to sell them property at prices which gave the 
conscience of the more susceptible among them a twinge to 
accept. Yet not a few of these same old-timers, later in the 
when prices were two or three hundred per cent. 
higher still-- became intoxicated with the general excite- 
ment and bought back some of this very same property. 
Yes, in the fall of 1886 the boom was undér full headway. 
and many who 


boom 


Everyone who could obtain office-room 
could not-—- went info the land business. ‘There were real 
estate offices all over the city, by the hundreds, some of 
them in most unpromising localities--down among the 
wholesale houses on Los Angeles street, out toward the 
river on East First street, and in fact on almost every street 
in the city. Rents went up to a ridiculous price, and legiti- 
mate traders in every line were almost driven out of business. 
Their only remedy was to sub-rent portions of their space to 
the real estate agents, which they did so generally that in 
almost every store you would stumble over a desk and piles 
of circulars in one of the corners. A fruit stand, occupying 
a space 12x10, would sub-let a corner for a real estate ‘‘office’ 
at the moderate rate of $50 a month or thereabouts. Even 
in private houses, on streets anywhere near the business 
center, you would find a real estate agent’s sign, he having 
rented one of the front rooms. Besides these, there was a 
large class of operators who carried their ‘‘ offices’’ in their 
hats and did business on the curb-stone. 

Men went into the real estate business in those days who 
were extremely illiterate ; some, in fact, could hardly write 
their own names. They came from all ranks and pro- 
fessions —clerks, salesmen, architects, doctors, mechanics, 
teamsters, farmers, policemen and men who had never done 
anything but ‘‘rustle’’ for a living. What many of them 
did not know of Southern California was astonishing ; but 
this did not prevent them from giving an intending pur- 
chaser the most positive and definite information upon every 
subject connected with the land which they had for sale. 
The purchaser was not asking many questions in those days, 
however. He generally confined his investigation to a 
glance at an attractive map which was displayed on the wall 
It was hardly deemed 


of the real estate agent’s office. 
necessary to go and look at a new subdivision before buying 
alotin it. In fact, it was like gambling in futures of grain 
and pork, where the purchaser never expects to see or handle 
that which he buys. 

The purchaser was as much of a curiosity as the agent in 
those days. He-—or she, for the female contingent was well 
to the front in this wild scramble for sudden wealth——belonged 
The man or woman who 
Cooks, 
waiters, dishwashers and scrub-women were all real estate 
The fine- 


to every class of the community. 
did not own a few lots was indeed a rara avis. 


operators and embryo capitalists in those days. 
tooth comb of the enterprising boomer let nobody escape, 
and prices were made to suit the poorest. You could buy 
lots from $50 up, and payable in monthly instalments of $5 ; 
which looked very reasonable, except when a person hap- 
pened to reflect that these lots, a dozen miles from anywhere, 
were not worth over $25 an acre, and that an acre made 8 or 
10 of them. But then, in those days nobody ever thought 


of thinking. 


Atv 
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In the early stages of the boom, dealing was chiefly con- 
fined to property within the city limits. Early in 1887, there 
commenced a period of laying out ‘‘ paper towns’ 
country, all the way from 1o to 50 miles, or more, from Los 
Angeles. After this was worked to death, city property 
again came to the front, and remained there until the boom 


in the 


exhausted itself. 

The band wagon and the free lunch were great features of 
the boom, especially during that period when cities were 
rising like magic amidst the cactus and wild mustard—rising, 
that is to say, in the fertile brain of the boomers. Musicians 
were in great demand, and the streets of Los Angeles were 
resonant with music, such as it was, from morning to night, 
the big drum playing a very prominent part. Those were 
halcyon days for the deadhead. He could get all he 
wanted of free literature, free rides, free music and free 
lunch. Special trains carried the sanguine crowd of invest- 
ors to the site of the new-born city, where the music cheered 
their hearts, the refreshments warmed their diaphragms, and 
the mellifluous voice of the auctioneer did the rest. 

Such sales were not, however, always conducted under 
the auction plan. In some cases it would be announced 
that a new town was to be sold off on a certain day at an 
office in the city. Due notice was given by thousands of 
circulars, page advertisements in the papers, band wagons 
and a number of ‘‘cappers,’’ who were sometimes regularly 
retained for ‘‘ giving tips’’ and working up enthusiasm. By 
the day of the sale, many people would have worked them- 
selves up to the belief that if they should miss purchasing 
a 25-foot ‘‘business’’ lot in Hookem & Snarem’s second 
addition to Southeast Boomville, at the moderate price of 
$600 (one-third cash, balance in six or twelve months), they 
would lose the opportunity of their lives. Said city con- 
sisted at that time of several thousand surveyor’s stakes and 
a real estate office 16x12, a mile and a half from the nearest 
house, seven miles from the nearest town, sume thirty miles 
from Los Angeles. It had cost the parties who were 
handling it $500 as an option on the $50 an acre which they 
were to pay for it after they got the money. 

So great was the desire to seize such ‘‘ opportunities of a 
life-time ’’ that in many cases a queue several hundred feet 
long, such as one sees in front of a Paris theatre previous to 
a great first performance, was often formed in front of these 
offices, twenty-four or even forty-eight hours before the time 
set for the sale. Scores of people (sometimes hundreds) 
would stand in line through the day; having their food 
brought to them, or carrying it in their pockets, in order 
that they might have an early choice of lots. Some men 
made a business of attending these sales and standing in 
line for the purpose of selling out to speculators—-as much 
as $500 in some cases being paid for first or second place‘ 
The speculator would then take as many lots as he could 
handle, expecting to turn them over at an advance, which 
he generally did — until toward the end of the boom, when 
he did not. 

So much for the inception and some general features of 
the boom. Later, I shall have something to say of many 
amusing and interesting 
happenings of that mem- 
orable time. 
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THE SPANISH LESSON. 
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Wal, I’m yer for to take my teachin’— 
Lay down, Nina, thet soft guitar. 
Got to learn Spanish, shore as preachin’ ! 


Vamos ! I show you that verb amar.”’ 


thet’s right an’ proper ! 


yo’ bet I do! 


‘* 4mo, I love”’ 
** dmas, thou lovest ’’ 
** Ama, he loves’’- Hold on! I copper ! 


He gits sore bones ef he dast love you / 


Who is this Him that makes so free now 
Tryin’ to jump my Sweetheart claim ? 
Wunst I ketch him coyotein’ me, now, 


Yo’ hear me tootin’—A/ud’s his name ! 


Dad my buttons ef I don't hammer 
Hey? Yo’re laffin’! Wot kin it be? 
‘Ain’t no him? Et’s the Spanish grammar?’ 
Wal, now, Nina, thet’s one on me ! 
CHaAs. F. Lummis. 
EVER in the history of art has any other one influence 
counted for so much, so rapidly, as photo-engraving. 
The copious and beautiful illustration of books and periodi- 
As we know it now, it 
Ameri- 


cals is a wholly recent movement. 
dates back scarcely adecade, It is an American idea. 
can magazines invented modern illustration ; and the field 
has broadened bewilderingly. They began with wood- 
engraving ; but the half-tone process, with its almost equal 
beauty and far greater accuracy, at a tithe of the cost, has 
half driven wood-engraving from the field. Even the great 
magazines now depend largely upon the photo-engraver. 

he LAND OF SUNSHINE will give special study to the 
artistic quality of its illustration. It is enlisting the most 
competent photo-engravers in its line ; men who have the 
ambition to grow in their work, to make'it not only perfect 
mechanically, but artistically admirable. To the beauty, 
variety and freshness of its pictorial side it will give no less 
care and effort than to the interest and value of its text. 


The magnificent photo-engraving of a Paul Neron rose, 
life-size, page 37, is from a negative by Hill. 
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THE BLOOM OF THE CENTURY. 


BY CHARLES DWIGHT WILLARD. 


it’s 
my 


Mister Scudder? Yes, 
you're after. Bill Scudder is 
I guess I remember you better ’n 
But you can’t sell me no 


CUDDER? 
me 
name. 
you do me. 

Glad to see 
tell the truth, 
without meaning anything that’s uncom- 


nursery stock today. you 


just the same. To sir, 
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to 
“i 


pretty she was. But I can see it in your eye, that you’re the 
kind of a man that takes notice of a good looking girl when 
But what’s the use of my talking about her 
She don’t mean to have me, in spite of all she 
‘and some other fellow will 


he sees one. 
good looks ? 
pretended to like me so much, 
come along pretty soon—and I'd better be getting right out 
for I couldn’t stand it, stranger. I give you 
my word I couldn’t........ , 
‘*Asked her? Haven’t I ew? A dozen 
ain’t one of the tongue-tied kind you're always reading 
The first time I tried it I did get a little 


of the country, 


times. I 


about in books. 


plimentary to you, I was feeling that ¢ balled up, but it was only just at the start. Pretty 

, down in the mouth that I would be %. M soon I was talking straight out to her, telling how 
mighty glad to see anybody—even a China- ow / I had bought this place here with my own money 
mem. «+ « - . . 4 earned back East, and had it all paid for and in 
“Thank you. Much obliged , but you see I at shape to bring a good income; how the returns 
ain 't sick that way exactly, and if it was doctor- r », from this crop would go a long way toward putting 
— Pannen, ¢ WE any bawe t beige =e . wv a* up a better house than this old shack, and how I 
little bronco there, and get to town in no time. es” . was waiting for the right girl to come along and 
W =, never mind about it... ... ¥ we. pick out the style of house she wanted built. I 
‘You're right enough on that point. I did a” + Me > told her that I loved her for all there was in me, 

- Thempeon oat 5 ip mguring a paling ~~ - wh and that I’d do my level best to make her happy. 
that other five acres this spring. Yes, it was Pah gv) I must have talked like I was terribly in 


only the other day I was thinking about it— 


but—well, I’ve kind of changed my mind. 
Seems like I was soured, so to speak, on the 
whole place. Do you know of any body that ; cS 
would be likely to buy it, if I should want to F Es | 
a . Ss 

‘* Of course aay are doing fine. Don’t you 


suppose I appreciate that? It’s only 
ihat I came here, knowing no more about orange 
about the kind of 


but I just figured 


a year ago 
trees than you do, probably, 
trees that grow on the moon, 
that hard work and common sense would tell in this business, 
like it does in everything else. And I wasright, wasn’t I? 
Look at those lower branches. Last year, they tell me, there 
was just about no crop at all. This year it ought to run 
two boxes to the tree though for that matter it’s little I 
care what they have on ’em. 
“It’s kind of you to speak that way, 


and I can’t explain it to you. 


but you don’t under- 
There 
can’t 


stand the situation 
are some kinds of trouble, 
help each other, and even sympathy seems to fall pretty 
considerably short of the mark. Just the same, I do 
I really 


you know, where we 







feel like telling you about this must 


tell somebody, or I'll goall to pieces. Being 
kind of a stranger hereabouts, I 
can speak freer to you than I could *“SSiccx C4 


to a neighbor, who might talk it 
around. You are some acquainted in these parts, 
perhaps you know old Santiago Linarez, who lives up the 
road a ways, almost to the arroyo—a big adobe house with 
old olives in front of it. Youdo know him? Well, I don’t 
suppose you ever happened to take notice of his daughter 
not the one that married into the Lugos, but the younger 
one— Ysabel ? a 

“‘Ain’t she though? Well, now, stranger, 
heart to hear you say so. Living all alone in this place, I 
ain't had anyone I could talk to about her, and tell ‘em how 


and 


it warms my 








= 


earnest, for she looked scared, and at one time 
cry. But when I crowded 
she laughed and laughed 


seemed ready to 
her for an answer, 
and would not say yes or no. 

‘‘’That was the first time I spoke to her, and 
since then I have asked her, as I told you, 
but until yesterday I 
We have been 


about a dozen times; 
couldn’t get a real answer. 
good friends, and she has acted like I was her 
big brother—almost. Sometimes I would 
think she must love me, from the 
spoke to me and looked at me, and was only waiting to 


make sure I was just the kind of a man she wanted —- 


way she 


N=6which was right enough, for I didn’t want to hurry her. 


Sometimes, again, it seemed as though she was willing 
but wanted me to work hard to get her, 
for I’ve had to 





to have me, 
which I've no fault to find about, 
work pretty hard for everything good that I got 
in life so far. But other times I was dead sure 
she was just laughing at me through and through 
' —and that she would throw as soon as 
she got tired of me. 

‘* Well, yesterday it svemed as though she 
er laughing and making 
about her 





me over 


was more than ev 





fun of me, and talking 
handsome cousin that she said she 





' ‘Aft. was going to marry as soon as he 
got back from Mexico. We had all been riding up the 
cafion, and coming back Ysabel and I got separated from 
the others and was riding along by ourselves. When we 
she was teasing and tormenting me 


and all of a sudden I 


came past this place, 
almost beyond what I could stand, 
grabbed her bridle and I says: 
‘**Vsabel, I want you to answer my question.’ 
‘‘She looks me right in the eye and I reckon she saw she 
was going a little too far, ‘cause she turned a trifle pale. 
‘** What is your question?’ says she. 
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‘** You know what I mean,’ says I. ‘Will you marry 
me?’ 


‘“‘T held tight to the bridle and never took my eyes off 
hers. I felt it in my bones, somehow, that I could make 
her say yes. 

‘*Sure enough she did say yes, and the instant she did, I 
dropped the bridle, and her horse jerked away from me. 

‘“* And now,’ she says, ‘since I have answered that 
question, perhaps you mean to ask me another.’ 

‘** What's that?’ I asked, not understanding her. 

*** Don’t you want me to say when I will marry you?’ 

‘*** That's it,’ I said. ‘When will you marry me?’ 

*‘Well, sir, she had pulled her horse over to the opposite 
side of the road, right in front of the gate. See? When I 
asked the question, she pointed with her riding whip to that 
further century plant and said, kind of defiant like, ‘ When 
it blooms I will marry not until.’ Then before I 
could say or do anything, she gave her horse a spiteful cut, 
and was off down the road like the wind. : 

““What made her do it? Well, I have got it figured out 
like this: She had n’t never intended to marry me. I ain’t 
worthy of her—nobody knows it better than I do. As 
beautiful a woman as she is can marry ’most any fellow she 
wants, and if it’s education or big money or handsome looks 
I reckon it was 
Then when I 


you 


that she is after in a man, she can get it. 
amusing to her to have me dangling about. 
grabbed her bridle and looked at her so tierce, maybe she 
was frightened into saying yes. I had no business to speak 
to a lady that way, but I just could n’t help it. So to take 
it back, the minute she was free from my hold, she said that 
about the century plant—which means never—gyes 
never. + ae 
‘“Yes, I know abouc that. They used to think they 
bloomed only once in a century, but now the time has 
shortened up to twenty years. But that doesn’t do me any 
eS 

‘* What are you looking at it that way for? You don’t 
mean to say that there’s a chance that-- No, I didn’t 
notice the swelling there. Now you call my attention to it, 
it does seem different from the others ; but you can’t mean 
it isn’t possible that it’s going to—what! Within two or 
Hold on, man! Stopa minute. Do you 
I remember now she did seem 
to pick it out from the others. Of course, as you say, she 
has been brought up among them. She must have known. 
Well! I—I feel better now. Here, only an hour ago, I was 
making my plans to leave the country, and now $s 

‘‘ No, I'd rather not stop to talk about that nursery stock 
just now. Oh, yes, I'll ¢ake it. Drop in oa your way back. 
I don’t want to seem to hurry you, but if you’re going on 
up the road toward the arroyo I guess I'd better go along 
with you. I'll saddle up and overtake you 
in a minute. In fact, as the road’s pretty 
dusty, I may 
that’s all right, 


three months? 
think she had any notion — 






go on ahead — but 
ain’t it, partner ?’”’ 


have to 
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OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

LL things considered, it is fair to say that there is 
nowhere else in the United States so broad and so 
pleasant a field for the amateur photographer as 

Southern California. In the first place, the atmosphere is 
something which you will in vain try to make intelligible to 
the Eastern artist, for nothing like it exists anywhere in 
North America outside of the Southwest. Although South- 
ern California is by its fertility the modern Garden of Eden, 
though it is on the shore of the greatest sea, it has the 
characteristic atmosphere of the arid lands——that ineffable 
clarity, that luminousness, which make a photographic light 
to be matched in no other civilized country. It glows upon 
the deserts of Egypt, on the pampas of the Andes, across 
the llanos of New Mexico—but not every amateur 
travel so far for a good light. The 
untrained eye realizes something of this effect; but the 
photographer at once discovers that sunlight here is, in 


can 


most careless and 





Herve Friend, Eng 


THE CHILDREN’S PARADISE. 


technical results, as different a thing from sunlight in New 
York or England as the sky from a second-hand tin pan. It 
gives him cameos of definition, wonders of detail, and a real 
revelation in antitheses of light and shade, vigorous without 
being violent. And this inspiring sky is not something a 
thousand or five thousand miles off, to which he can go only 
at great expense and in a hurry which permits no thoughtful 
work. It is the sky that he lives under and studies and 
employs at leisure. 

It is, in fact, the sky of Spanish America ; and somehow, 
wherever that sky bends, there are certain picturesquenesses 
which seem to belong to it. The adobe, under the leaden 
arch of the East, would be a sorry thing ; but in the magic 
light under which exclusively it has been built, it appeals 
to the photographer with such a variety and intensity of 
artistic values as no other architecture in the world possesses. 
Where else will you find such lights and such shadows as 
those of the the white tufa masonry of 
Arequipa is less picturesque. 

There are human types as inseparable from the atmos- 
phere, and as picturesque in their class. From the undeniable 


adobe? Even 
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specific beauty of the higher type of Spanish- 
American ladies, down through the quaint 
variants of the Mestizos and the Indians, there 
is remarkable scope for valuable and artistic 


work. As for scenery, there is a diversity in 
Southern California which might be equalled 
in the East by ranging from the White 


Mountains clear to lower Florida. 

There are many very competent amateurs in 
this section, though thus far without organiza- 
tion, and therefore still short of the results, 
individual as well as collective, which may 
fairly be expected from them. ‘The LAND oF 


SUNSHINE desires to arouse such interest 


among these scattered enthusiasts as will focus 
their zeal and their talents upon results to be 





achieved only by a combination of energies. 


The first amateur photographic competition me me IN THE SIERRA MADRE. 


opened by this magazine called out many pictures of unusual artistic, so unhackneyed and so beautiful that the jury, after 
long deliberation, could find no alternative but to divide the 


first 


merit. This competition closed December 5, and the photo- 


graphs were critically 
passed upon by a jury 
composed of 
Friend, a past-master 
of outdoor photogra- 
skilled 
photo-engraver; C. 
W. Traver, an illus- 
trator of ability ; 


phy and a 


and 
the editor, an amateur 
of eight years’ prac- 


Herve 


prize between 
them. Three pictures 
in this class are repro- 
duced in this number. 
The gem of the whole 
competition —a por- 
trait of an ancient 
Mexican by Mr. Smith 

is reserved for a set- 
ting worthy its extra- 
both 


ordinary value, 














tice and many thous- as a type and as a 
ands of negatives in photographic triumph. 
North and South The second prize 
America. was awarded to How- 

It was found im- ard M. Linsley, 450 
vossible to award first . ill stree ; 
ie —— A BIT OF SONORATOWN. C. 8. Knight, PI South Hill street, Los 
place. Jas. S. Smith, Angeles, one of whose 


of 843 South Hope street, and C. S. Knight, of the Brad- 
bury building (los Angeles, both 


pictures is here reproduced ; and the third prize to Miss Belle 
), submitted collections so Weinheimer, 1007 West 7th street, Los Angeles. Others of 
the successful photographs will be reproduced 
in these pages from time to time. 

By a continuance of these competitions, the 
IL.AND OF SUNSHINE hopes to interest and en- 
list the great majority of the capable amateurs 
Its contests will be on generous 
No one 


in this field. 
lines and conscientiously impartial. 
connected with the magazine can compete for 
a prize. It will not bar an enthusiast from the 
amateur ranks because he has ever sold a pic- 
ture ; the line is more sensibly and justly drawn 
at those who have ever conducted galleries or 
served an apprenticeship in one, or made pho- 
tography a livelihood. Competitors must de- 
velop their own negatives, but are not debarred 
from having the print made and mounted by a 


professional. Types, genre, landscape, artistic 





studies, are all acceptable; but everything 


H. M. Linsley, Photo pee : 
must relate to Southern California. 


Herve Friend Eng 


AT SAN FERNANDO MISSION, 
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THE LEPION. 

NTIL within a couple of years, comparatively little 
attention has been devoted to this important crop in 
Southern California, and our product yet is scarcely 

sufficient for home consumption. One reason is that land 
suitable for lemon culture is restricted in quantity. The 
lemon is sensitive to cold, and almost entire exemption from 
frost must be secured to make its cultivation safe and profit- 
able. Then, again, the varieties grown here have mostly 
been inferior, and little care has been paid to the curing, so 
that we have been unable to compete with the imported 
article. This state of affairs is, however, undergoing a 
change, as the conditions of lemon culture become better 
understood. It has been conclusively proved that, when 
grown ina suitable 
locality, carefully 
cultivated and 
properly cured, 
our lemons may 
safely enter com- 
petition with those 
raised in any por- 
tion of the world. 

The lemon will 
thrive our 
mesas at an alti- 
tude of 
2,000 feet 


on 


1,000 to 
above 
where 


sea level, 


frosts severe 
enough to damage 
it have never been 
known. There are 
thousands of acres 
of such land in 
this county. It 
has been custom- 
ary to grow lemons 
on orange roots, 
the orange being a 
hardier stock, but 
some authorities 
claim that the 
lemon is deterior- 
ated by budding 
upon orange stock, 
becoming too large and less acid. 
had their day. The only lemons worth cultivating are the 
choice budded varieties. The methods of planting, culti- 
vating, etc., are similar to those pursued in the case of the 
orange. ‘The fruit should not be allowed to ripen upon the 
tree. When it does so it rots early, becomes thick-skinned 
and loses its juice. In Sicily lemons are picked green and 
packed in boxes of dry sand, where they are allowed to 
remain four or five months before they are sorted carefully 


Seedling lemons have 


for shipment. 
The growing of lemons is less possible to be overdone 
than the growing of oranges, the area of possible production 


being much smaller. There are large profits in the business 
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for the man who goes into it with judgment, perseverance 
The lemon is a staple article, lemon juice 
in citric acid 


and capital. 
entering largely into manufactured products 
and other forms. Los Angeles county could easily supply 
the United States with lemons. 

One hundred pounds of lemons as they are picked from 
the tree will shrink so that they will pack a sixty pound 
box six months later, if the fruit is properly handled and 
cared for. The fruit as it is 
gathered is supposed to be worth $1.00 per box. Six 
months later the market price usually ranges from $3.00 to 
If the loss or shrinkage 


This is not a serious loss. 


$8.00 or even $10.00 per box. 
were twice or three times as great, the curing process would 
pay, as it would return the orchardist more money than the 
fruit if sold when picked. It is true that the railroads might 

be shorn of a por- 
the tolls 
they would receive 


tion of 


for hauling poor 
fruit to market, 
and the box mak- 
ers and packers 
get less 
but the 


growers would get 


would 
money, 


more, and the cus- 
tomers would be 
better satisfied. 
Daniel H. Burn- 
of the 
pioneers of River- 


ham, one 
side, and the first 
one there to intro- 
and 
the 
lemon, gives 


duce propa 


gate Lisbon 
his 
method of curing 
them for the mar 
ket as follows: 
‘The lemons 
were picked from 
the No- 
vember and later, 
they 


trees in 


as soon as 
were large enough 
and while still un- 
changed in color. 
Many at the time were still entirely green. Without waiting 
for the sweating and shrinking, as many do, Mr. Burnham 
He lined his packing boxes 


BUT—. 


immediately wrapped them. 
with manilla paper and after putting in a layer of wrapped 
lemons, laid a sheet of manilla paper over them; and so 
continued until the box was filled. ‘The ends and top were 
also covered with paper of the same kind. 
were then stacked fourteen high in a large shed, one side of 
which is entirely open, the building being shaded by large 
trees. There these stood untouched all through the winter 
until opened for packing at the end of the seven months. 
Strange to say, there was nota loss of three per cent. of the fruit 
of the earlier picking, and not over five per cent of the later. 


These boxes 
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A UNIQUE INSTITUTION. 
HE Chamber of Commerce of Los 


similar name to be found anywhere 

in the Union. While citizens of Los 
Angeles who have watched its growth 
from small beginnings to its present size 
and influence, accustomed to 
take the Chamber of Commerce, 
with all its striking and peculiar 
matter of course, 


are 





Pres't 


> oo features, as a 
strangers who visit the city—especially those who 
have seen a good deal of the world through extensive 
traveling —invariably express astonishment and ad- 
miration on being shown through the Chamber and on 
hearing of the work which it has done. 

In Eastern cities a Chamber of Commerce is com- 
posed, as a rule, of men in some line of trade, who 
organize with the purpose of adjusting business diffi- 
culties and acting upon such commercial questions as 
may arise. The membership is usually limited to 
about one out of every five of those actually engaged 
in business; with a few manufacturers and probably 
no professional men, and no pre yperty owners, as such. 
Sometimes this organization undertakes development 
work, in which case the membership and the sphere of 
action are considerably widened. The organization then 
circulates printed matter about the city or section 
which it represents, and by the raising of subsidies or by 
other inducements works to bring in manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

In the West, particularly on the Pacific coast, the func- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce has been extended, until 
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ROOM. 


LADIES’ 


in the case of the Los Angeles Chamber it is made to include 
pretty nearly everything that can be supposed to work for 
the material advancement of the country. 

In its membership the Los Angeles Chamber includes 


nine-tenths of all the business houses of the city — worthy, 


Angeles is unlike any concern of 


n Eng. ( MEMBERS’ 
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in point of size, to be so called—and half the professional 
Probably no other city in the 


men and property owners. 
Union has so large a percentage of its available material 
gathered into a Chamber of Commerce. 
hundred active members paying the usual dues of such 
organizations (viz. $1.00 per month), in a city of 80,000 
Ppapulation, would call for a membership of 2,750 for the 
San Francisco Chamber, where there are only 600 as a matter 


To have eight 





ROOM, 


of fact. The membership of the Los Angeles Chamber is 
not only large relative to the population of the city, but it 
is larger in point of actual numbers than in any similar 
organization in other cities, if we except two or three which 
are located in the principal centers of population in the East. 

There could be no better illustration than this of the 
esteem in which the institution is held by the people 
of Los Angeles. 

The stranger from the East who visits the Chamber 
of Commerce for the first time is impressed most of all 
with the exhibit. It astonishes him to find that a dis- 
play as large and as beautiful as he is accustomed to 
see in an agricultural fair at home is here thrown open 
to the public all the year round, absolutely free of 
charge. The display feature itself is most unique, 
although the unusual size and the admirable equip- 
ment of its quarters are subjects of frequent comment. 
In respect to size, the Los Angeles display is not only 
larger, but is twice or three times as large as any similar 
display. The main room is 120 x 85 feet and has a 
height under the skylight of forty feet. It is 
rounded on all sides by a gallery averaging twenty 
feet in width, and the total floor space available for the 


sur- 


main exhibit is 15,680 square feet. Under the rotunda, 
exhibits of considerable size and of imposing dimensions 
can be erected, a material advantage in the general 
effect of the display. The exhibit is strictly one of South- 
ern California products, and includes such agricultural 
object-lessons as walnuts, oranges, lemons, figs, peaches, 
pears, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, beans, dates, pine- 
apples, honey, apricots, nectarines, persimmons, pumpkins, 








squashes and vegetables of all kinds, prunes, plums, 
pomegranates, limes, tobacco, cotton, chirimoyas, olives, 
broom corn, raisins, dried fruits, almonds, chestnuts, 
apples, quinces, bananas, coffee-plants, grapes, potatoes, 
berries of all sorts, loquats—in fact, including all the 
products of the most capable and most versatile soil and 
climate the Lord ever produced ; the finest obtainable 
samples, arranged in the most artistic manner possible. 
Of manufactured articles, the display contains samples 
of local work as follows: wine, olive oil, canned fruits 
and vegetables, pressed brick and terra-cotta, marble, 
soap-stone, shoes, crystalized fruits, candies, bicycles, 
soap, refined oils, paints, inks, dyes, sugar, canned sar- 
dines, mineral waters, essential oils, perfumes, sheet iron 
and sheet steel, beehives, and soon. This portion of the 
exhibit is increasing at a rapid rate as new manufactures 
come into existence here; and it threatens soon to out- 
grow its limits and press upon the space now used for 
horticultural displays. 
The miscellaneous 
plays include a number of 
the 


dis- 


things designed for 
entertainment and instruc- 
tion of visitors —as, for ex- 
ample, the relief map of 
Los Angeles County, the 
model farm, showing how 
we irrigate in this country, 
the historical exhibit and 
the exhibit of California 
curios, the natural history 
displays, the water lilies, 
the cacti, flower dis- 
plays, the exhibit of photo- 
graphs, the mineral collec- 
tion, the display of Califor- 
nia woods, of school work, 
and the like. 


the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBIT. 


A distinctly original fea- 
ture the 
Commerce is the art gallery, 


of Chamber of 
containing the work of local 
artists. This isa large room 
on the second floor, properly 
lighted and containing 
about fifty carefully selected 
pictures, mostly of Southern 
California subjects. As the 
exhibit of the Chamber is 
designed to give to visitors 
comprehensive 
the 


sources of the country, and 


the most 


idea possible of re 
of its desirability as a place 
to live, that 
' . 
tends to enlighten them on 


everything 

Putnam, Photo 

this point is reckoned to 

come within the scope of the display ; and a collec- 

tion of pictures, the work of local artists, is a fair 

indication of the art culture of the people of this 
section. 

The purpose of the Chamber is not only to 
instruct, but also to entertain the many Eastern 
people who visit this city. For this reason there are, 
in the new quarters of the Chamber, pleasant and 
commodious reception rooms and reading rooms 
where visitors may make themselves at home. 

A number of views of the exhibit hall and rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce are presented with 
this article, which convey some idea of the quarters 
of the organization. ‘The building is located within 
convenient walking distance of all the leading hotels 
of the city, and is on the corner of two principal 
streets. 

The work of the Chamber of Commerce is based 
on the proposition that what the country most needs 
to insure its material prosperity is more people to 
develop its resources, with all the marvelous advance 
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that Southern California has 
made in the last ten years, it is 


still a sparsely settled country. 
A continuous stream of immigra- 
tion must pour into this section 
for a long period of years before 
it can be considered ‘‘ settled up.”’ 
It will not do to trust to chance 
in this matter; the section that 
sets forth its advantages in the 
most emphatic and striking man- 





ner gets the first and best settlers. 
The Chamber of Commerce 


Los 
claims of this section by means of exhibits and the distribu- 


GA 


L. A. Eng. Co of 


C. D. WILLARD, Secretary 
Angeles has presented the 


tion of literature of a high grade 
all over the Union. It is 
generally admitted that Los An- 
geles is one of the best advertised 
cities in the and the 
fame of Southern 
equally well spread. 


now 


country, 
California is 
There can 
be no question as to the thorough- 
the Chi 


no 


ness of the work done by 
Chamber. 
either, 


There can be 
doubt, as to the results 
that are attained. Of the 
people that are now coming 
into the country, increasing 
the population by an incre- 
ment of ten per cent. an- 
nually, the majority testify 
to the of the 
printed matter or the ex- 
hibits of this similar 
organizations 


about their determination to 


influence 


or 
in bringing 
come. 

Although it is named the 
Angeles Chamber 


Los of 


Commerce it must not be 
exclusively 


affair. 


considered an 
Los Angeles C 
Many of its members reside 


County 


in other counties of South- 
ern California and contrib- 
ute both to the 
support and the permanent exhibit. 


Supt. FRANK WIGGINS 


financial |. 4. tins « 
The several counties 
also occupy prominent positions in the exhibit room. San 
Diego County has a very attractive and instructive display 


of her bay region. Most prominent of this is a large oil 
painting of her famous harbor and Coronado Beach, as seen 
Her table is filled with the leading 


foremost among them being 


from Point Loma. pro- 
ductions of her back country, 
for which she received such 
She also makes 


lemons, raisins and olive oil, 
high honors at the Columbian Exposition. 
a very creditable display of apples, dried fruits of all kinds, 
grains, nuts and several specimens of food fish caught in 
the bay. Numerous pamphlets of information and statistics 
are kept on the tables. 
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San Bernardino County also adds a very striking display 
to the general exhibit. Her table is well filled with artistically 
arranged jars of citrus fruits, pears, apples, jellies, nuts and 
beet sugar, for which she has become so famous in the past 
Dried fruits tastefully arranged in display boxes 
This county 


few years. 
add much to the completeness of the tables. 
also exhibits a revolving album, moved by electricity, which 


displays photographic views of her vineyards, ranches, 


homes, water flumes, irrigation ditches, etc. This was one 
of the attractions so highly praised in the California Build- 
this county 


Illustrated descriptive pamphlets 


ing at Chicago. The mineral display from 
excels that of any other. 
are also there for the taking. 

Riverside County in her display makes a leader of citrus 
howe 
capable of raising 


raisins and olive oil ver, to show 


that she is fully 


not omitting, 


fruits, 


all other products grown in this end 
of the State. The 
grains here displayed are in many 


dried fruits and 


respects superior to those of her 


neighbor counties. Views of her 
famous groves and avenues 
the walls back of the table. 


Ventura County will soon occupy 


grace 


a table on the main floor with a dis- 
play of her one hundred and twenty 
Her celebrated 


Sp 


varieties of beans. 
deciduous fruits, mammoth 
English walnuts, 
asphaltum, 
will also be represented. 

Orange County’s display will in- 
clude about everything grown in 
this climate, and will lead in vege- 
peat soil is 


potatoes, 


gypsum, ox... 


tables —to which her 


especially adapted. Her cabbages, 


beets, onions, and 20-foot corn are 
among the big things of California. 
This county is fast gaining a very 
high reputation for celery culture. 


The membership of the Chamber 


increases slowly but steadily from 
year to year, and its influence 
Ny, At, widens and strengthens. It 
Ne is economically and care- 


fully managed by competent 


in Fact and in Fiction, executive officers, and its 
affairs are supervised by a Board of Directors selected from 
the most responsible and public-spirited men to be found 
Through a considerable span of years the 


not merely to an 


in the city. 
organization has demonstrated its right, 
existence but to the confidence and hearty support of the 
public. Its unceasing, intelligent, progressive work is felt 
in every phase of every proposition which makes for the 


consistent and comprehensive development of Southern Cal- 


a, Shtteae 


ifornia. 
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HE stingiest map has to give Southern California some- 
thing more than the round dot which elsewhere serves 
to denote a million or two of people and a hundred thousand 
varying interests. Half a dozen of the Eastern States could 
play tag here without knocking their elbows against the 
fence. New England contains seven States ; Southern Cal- 
ifornia is made up of seven counties. The six most populous 
of those States do not cover so much ground as six of these 
counties, either in measured square miles or in range and 
variety of intrinsic interest. If you will lay to mind this 
small but typical truth ; that here you can stand under the 
orange trees of Florida and with the naked eye see the pine 
trees of Maine, it may help you to some notion whether 
45,000 square miles of such scope is likely to become an old 
story with the second glance. 

It is, indeed, a field which no man yet has fully bounded, 
much less covered. No one, that is, except the stop-over 
genius who knows all (and rather more) in a fortnight. 
Here is at least one student of ten years’ standing who freely 
confesses that the longer he marches toward the blue last 
peaks of final knowledge, the farther off they seem— and the 
more alluring. Personally, he never expects to reach the 
jumping-off place of interest in Southern California. 
Through a decade of change that has no parallel, this con- 
viction of the intellectual attractiveness of the field has 


steadily grown upon him ; and with it the minor belief of 


which this page is token. 
n * y 

It is, that here is room for a competent, reliable, character- 
istic Southern California magazine— bearing in mind that 
Southern California is not only the new Eden of the Saxon 
home-seeker, but part, and type, of Spanish-America; the 
scene where American energy has wrought miracles strange 
to the place where American energy was born, but under 
the skies of New Spain. 
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That the LAND OF SUNSHINE may be expected to grow 
with this growing field, its first half year, just rounded, is 
reasonable evidence. No one of its many predecessors ever 
received anything like such public favor and support; an 
indication (presuming common sense in the community ) that 
no other has given readers so good money’s worth. And it 
has but begun. If it has been worthy the generous welcome 
so far given, it will be worthy continued favor as it continues 


to improve. 


Its field is unique. Nowhere else is there an equal popula- 
tion with so small a percentage of illiteracy as here in South- 
ern California. For ten years this section has been filling 
with an immigration such as no other land ever saw. Mul- 
titudes have been concerned in migrations before now, and 
so have people of wealth and refinement shifted their homes ; 
but always elsewhere the bulk of immigration has been of at 
least indifferent stuff. New England itself—and in the self- 
same period—has suffered an invasion which has seriously 
lowered the mean of culture. The proposition may seem 
revolutionary, but it is hardly doubtful that the percentage 
of educated people is higher today in Southern California 
Beyond any question, it is higher 
Not that the cultured people here 
The most evident and 


than in New England. 
than in Massachusetts. 
are more, but the uncultured less. 
startling sociologic feature of this section is that there is no 
criminal class; practically no pauper class. ‘These southern 
counties are settled with people who were not failures some- 
where else, nor adventurers, nor refugees; people of com- 
fortable means, of education, of morals, who have come 
here because here they find life better worth living. We 
have some of the other sort, too; but numerically they are 
lonely, and politically and socially the good citizen is not 


ruled by them. 


It is essentially a reading population ; the ideal clientage 
for the home magazine which shall succeed in interesting its 
It has been fashionable to deem San Francisco the 
the con- 

But it 


is not population which supports a magazine ; it is readers 


public. 
only place where a California magazine may live 
clusion of those who can read nothing but numbers. 


and in the percentage of that class, the difference between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco is something very different 


from the ratio of 85,000 to 300,000. 


Again, Southern Californians, of long or short adoption, 
have a local spirit, an enthusiasm of place, quite impossible 

and hardly intelligible—where nature herself is niggardly. 
The local pride of Boston or Philadelphia or Chicago is less 
earnest and less generous, because narrower. ‘The Southern 
Californian loves and admires his new home not because he 
has never seen anything else-— he was not born here— but 
specifically because he /as seen other places, and found this 
better. In such a dominant class, intellectual and interested, 
should be not only the necessary readers for a home magazine, 
but the equally essential contributors. There are not a few 
well-known writers; and a far greater number waiting to be 


called out. 


Another peculiar advantage for a local magazine is that 
the locality commands abroad such attention and interest as 
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certainly no other section of the United States can boast.° 


Everyone knows of Southern California; nearly everyone | 


has some appetite to know more. This class, instead of 


° . . ° - ° ‘ 
decreasing is growing, and in the nature of things must | 


The magazine which shall furnish (along 
which is demanded of all mag- 


continue to grow. 
with the ‘‘good reading’’ 
azines) the information, the local color, the special flavor 
such people desire, will win its way in proportion as they 
shall find it enterprising, well informed and above all self- 
respecting. They are prompt to feel the difference between 
the hireling ‘‘ promoter ’’ and the business enterprise which 
has sense enough to be honest. Temptation to overstate 
that in which we are in earnest is always strong, perhaps 
less from mercenary, than from more pardonable, weakness ; 
but in the present case a rigid adherence to fact is an absolute 
essential to survival. The LAND oF SUNSHINE will con- 
sistently follow this principle. 
Southern California will be one of its features ; and its treat- 
It means 


Practical information about 


ment will be concise, interesting, expert, accurate. 
to be trusted by its Eastern readers. 


A» To its home clientage, to which it will first address itself, 
it purposes to give not only this, but a magazine worth read- 
ing in the intelligent homes of Southern California. Its 
contents will include matter to interest ‘lem, as well as the 
very things they wish to tell their friends back in the old 
home. Magazines sometimes start at what they think they 
are worth ; this one prefers to begin modestly on its own feet 
and grow to what stature its public shall find it worthy to 
attain. It means to build up, by logical processes, a true 
Southern California magazine, alert as the business com- 
munity it represents, intellectual to the standard of its 


readers, clear-cut and interesting as its conductors can make it. 


Here at least a magazine may be local yet neither narrow 
nor monotonous. Few, if any, of us yet realize the wonder- 
ful breadth and variety of this field. 
time the Saxon has made himself fully at home in a perfect 
type of the semi-tropics. Hitherto in European and 
American history it was the Latin races that occupied such 


Here for the very first 


lands as this—-as they preceded us here. Our blood has 
befallen climes where to keep alive was in itself a reason- 
ably active occupation. What will be the human outcome 
of this radical change, is the most fascinating and novel 
sociologic problem ever set to be worked out. There is truth 
in the scientist’s axiom that adversity develops strength ; 
but even the frostbitten superstition of the East would hardly 
argue that to keep in training a man must beat and be beaten 
by his wife. A decent comfort in the home need not make 
one too effeminate to battle with the world; nor is man to 
be undone by choosing Nature where she is mother, not 


stepmother. 


Romance and poetry have here a fascinating and—broadly 
speaking—a virgin field. The climatic conditions are in 
themselves a stir of inspiration to which the dullest is not 
insensible ; and beyond all that is the human touch—the 
romance of the aborigine and of New Spain, haunting 
are equally 
The hunter 


every vista. Our history and archeology 


attractive ground, as yet almost untouched. 
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and the fisher find here a paradise no less than do the 
dreamer and the student. For the artist are such types and 
such landscapes as nowhere else in the Union— and under 
such lights as never shone in the humid skies of the East 
and of Europe. The geologist, the botanist, the conch- 
ologist, may here open a volume of nature astonishing in 
range and variety. For the ethnologist a great section 
awaits its pioneer; and for the social philosopher, here is a 
theme the latest and the most absorbing. So all along the 
list. No equal area in the United States has so great a 
variety of interests for all minds ; yet several local magazines 
live on the far narrower suggestiveness of New England. 
And a magazine, even without once stepping outside of 
California for a subject, could cover as extensive a field 
humanly and climatically, in miles and science, in physical 
geography and local color, as one which should exploit the 
Atlantic coast from Maine to the Carolinas, inclusive, and as 


far inland as West Virginia. 


This looks to be a reasonably wide scope, and the LAND 
OF SUNSHINE will try to be content with it for the present. 
It aims to find out and bring out a literature and art local in 
color but broad in sympz It will make a modest but 
growing feature of short stories, poems, studies, sketches, 
all of characteristic flavor; the folklore and folksongs, the 
history and legends, the types of man and nature, and what- 
ever else shall appeal to the intellectual, with as earnest 
effort to follow a rising standard of excellence in this as to 
draw the practical and material side with a steady hand. 

The new year opens for Southern California with unpre- 
cedented promise. ‘The last pessimist in the tail-end of the 
procession can find nothing left to growl about. The 
business interests of the whole section are on a sane, solid, 
safe basis, and steadily expanding. Their volume is already 
so vast as to astonish the thoughtful visitor ; so significant 
that it begins to be regerded with something like awe by 
the long-time commercial Czar of the coast. ‘This material 
advancement, nothing within human probability or natural 
laws can now arrest. A ‘‘dry year’’ would have retarded, 
but could not have stopped it. 
for it would have proved graphic- 
Drouth 


Indeed it would have been 
not wholly a misfortune ; 
ally how independent this section is of seasons. 
grazes the skin, here, and that is all. It lessens the profits 
but does not wipe them out-—-much less does it bankrupt. 
But we shall not have the chance this year to show how 
better a Southern California ‘‘drouth’’ is than an 
A dry winter is now out of the 


a quick- 


much 
Eastern ‘‘ good year.”’ 
question. The December rains have set the pace 
step of fertility and prosperity for the year. This Land of 
Sunshine is ‘‘smiling all over’’—indeed, the expression of 
its more than 40,000 square miles may now fairly be called 
a broad grin. x * x 

The success of our first amateur photographic competition 
suggests that such artistic contests be made a permanent 
feature. For the best collection of six photographs by an 
amateur sent us before March rst we offer a first prize of $5 
cash ; second prize, three subscriptions to the LAND oF SuN- 


SHINE for one year; third prize, two subscriptions. See 


page 29. 
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SOME «BIG THINGS.” 
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OUTHERN CALIFORNIA is everywhere known as 
the native heath of all sorts of big things 
They also mean well; but they cannot keep 


stories. 
up with the growth of the material. 

The biggest thing in California is 
the California heart. More than even 
the lavish sky and soil, this has given 
California a world-wide reputation. 
Hospitality here is as large and warm 
and generous as our semi-tropic out- 
doors. No one has yet taken the 
actual weight and circumference of 
the heart of a genuine Californian ; 
but I will venture that many who read 
this article can vouch, from personal 
experience, that it is a ‘“‘ whopper.’’ 
Run across a Forty-niner, or anyone 
who has been here long enough for 
the vaccination of climate really to 
have ‘‘taken’’ in his system, and it 
will not take you long to learn what 
big-heartedness and open-heartedness 
mean. 

The California Building 
World's Fair was the biggest thing in 
State buildings. California made the 
first dig appropriation to the World’s 


at the 


Fair fund. 
The Midwinter Fair, held in San 
Francisco last year, was the biggest 


exhibition enterprise ever undertaken by a single State ; 


and it was the biggest success. 


The big things of Southern California are not confined to 


enterprises only-— 
though in that 
line also we can 
afford comparison 
with any other 
section whatever. 
The products of 
the soil are big 
enough to speak 
for themselves 

and they do it, 
wherever you 
meet them. The 
largest grapevine 
in the world was 
exhibited at the 
Centennial expo- 
sition, Philadel- 
phia, 1876. It 
grew in Santa 
Barbara County, 
Southern Califor- 


Union Eng. Co 


nia. It measured 22 inches in diameter, was ten feet high, 
had a spread of branches that covered an acre of ground, 
and when in active life produced four tons of grapes a year. 
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The counterpart of this giant vine can be seen today in 
Carpinteria, in the same county. 

One of the most beautiful ‘big things,’’ and one most 
commonly seen in California particularly in the Southern 
part of the State--is the Paul Neron rose, which not in 


except big 


frequently reaches the mammoth size 
of eight inches’ diameter, A _ photo- 
engraving, actual size, of one of these 
monster roses occupies part of the 
next page. 

The exquisite Gold of Ophir rose 
may also be classed among the big 
things, though its flowers are not par- 
ticularly large. The bush often attains 
a height of fifteen feet, with a spread 
of twenty-five feet, and has been 
known to produce 200,000 roses at 
one blooming. ‘That comes pretty 
near being an avalanche of flowers. 
A single bush’ of this variety can be 
trained to cover a seven-roomed cottage 
completely. 

The Calla Lily 
which the housewife in the East nurses 


a dwarfish plant of 


in its little pot in a warm room to coax 
its feeble blossom — grows here out of 
doors the year round. In places you 
will see ten-acre fields a solid mass of 
it. And its flowers are of a magnitude 
in keeping. 

In the more prosaic products, Cali- 
fornia equally takes the lead. Her 
and famous the world 


Herve Friend, Eng Waite, Photo 
THREE-POUND ONIONS. 


pumpkins ave ‘‘some pumpkins,’’ 


over. A full-grown one makes the nursery rhyme seem 
quite matter-of-fact : 
* Peter, Peter, pumpkin 
eater, 
Had a wife and couldn't 


keep her 
2 He put her in a pumpkin 
shell 
And there he kept het 
very well 


Mrs. Peter could 
have come some- 
where near to 
housekeeping in 
the shell of a 
Southern Califor- 
nia pumpkin. 
They grow to 
eight and nine feet 
in circumference, 
and weigh 250 to 
4oo pounds. In 
removing them 
from the field it is 
necessary to use a 
block and _ tackle 


ed i ty Mee «5. 
ihe, 4 


Waite, Photo 


AN ELDERBERRY ‘“BUSH’’ ON CATALINA. 


to get them into the wagon. 
Watermelons of 75 to 125 pounds each are no rare sight. 
Onions are now being produced in large quantities that 
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average two to four pounds 15 inches in diameter ; 20 feet high, and 


each. ‘Those pictured in with a spread of 4o feet--and all 


this at only four years from 



















this article are fair speci- 
mens of the product of the seed. 
a two-acre field, the Eucalyptus trees 
average weight of in four years 
whose tearful tub- from 


ers was 3 pounds 
apiece. Itisan 
old story that 
California 
‘*beets the 

e 


& 


world. ’’ 
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Her 
beets 
grow so 
large, and 
often with so 

the 


much of the 
seed have 


root above 
grown to the 


ground, that great height ot 


farmers use 50 feet, and a trunk 


them for hitch- diameter of 18 inches. 


ing posts. They These are only afew of our 
weigh from 90 big things. They are 


to 175 pounds maximum cases, but 


each. So solidly are they true and capable of 
rooted in the ground that ocular and tangi- 
it often requires a block and ble proof. To 
tackle to pull them. the stranger 
One of the curiosities they may seem 


shown at the Los Angeles ‘whoppers”’ in both 


Chamber of Commerce senses; but they are 
and one at which Eastern here for him to see. To 
visitors are astounded — is Union Eng. our own people they have 
a section of the trunk of an elderberry ‘* bush,’’ which 


measures three feet in diameter. It was cut from a tree 


ceased to be wonders—because 
they are natural and logical results 
planted 50 years ago by one of the Mission fathers. of such; soil and climate as those of 
The castor bean knows how to get the benefit of this soil Southern California. 
and climate. In the botanies it is an herb; out here, it is a a x. = z 
tree. Many specimens can be seen in this city whose trunks are  paut Nexon Ross, life-size A> wane | A(Atg Ged 











WHY AM I HERE? 
Ge’ IRSTLY— Because, although I 
7 came to Los Angeles a physical 
wreck — pale, haggard and de- 
bilitated—my health has been restored. 

I am now simply robust, and my avoir- 

dupois has been augmented by over 

thirty pounds. 

Secondly — Because I found the op- 
portunities for business more promising 
here than in almost any other section, 

which fact has enabled me to make a living, ‘‘ and then some.”’ 

Thirdly — Because the “‘ glorious climate ’’ (which is all 
that has been claimed for it, and more) enables me to enjoy 
life better and appreciate life more, than where the uncer- 
tainty of tomorrow’s weather impinges upon the planning 
for that day; and because there are here no blizzards, 
cyclones, hydrophobia, lightning rods, lightning-rod ped- 
dlers, nor sunstrokes, and no earthquakes so frightful as those 
which sometimes afflict the Eastern portion of our continent. 

Fourthly — Because I am here afforded the delights and 
advantages of the best society imaginable. Southern Cali- 
fornia has been peopled with the very best of Eastern wealth, 
culture, education, and exquisite refinement. There are 
here the highest exponents of art, science, philosophy and 
belles-lettres. 

Fifthly —- Because the educational advantages are unsur- 
passed. In pedagogy the latest and most approved ideas 
are allowed to prevail. Our public schools rank with the 
best ; and a multiplicity of private and special schools pro- 
vide for every educational requirement. 

Sixthly —I love music, and there are here an abundance 
of opportunities for the gratification of my desires in this 
direction. The fine choirs, the numerous vocal clubs, the 
several high-grade orchestras, and numbers of accomplished 
vocal and instrumental soloists, have already made Los An- 
geles a remarkable musical center. 

Seventhly — There is no community in the United States 
more moral on the average, or more civil than is this in 
I have seen more drunken 





which it is my privilege to live. 
and disorderly men on a Saturday afternoon in an Eastern 
town of fifteen thousand, than may be seen on the streets of 
the large city of Los Angeles in an entire month. I doubt 
seriously, if there is within the whole United States a more 
generally church-going people; nor is there any locality 
where there is more religious toleration. 

Eighthly —Los Angeles, by reason of its geographical 
and topographical situation, is destined to become the 
metropolis, not only of Southern California, but of the 
entire Southwest. In the East for twenty years I lived in 
what was known as the “ancient metropolis’’ of Ohio, and 
I am proud to contribute my mite toward the creation of a 
greater ‘‘ metropolis.’’ 

Lastly — Because in all my long experience and observa- 
tion I have as yet failed to discover any other spot which 
combines so many of the elements which go to make men 
happy, healthy, useful and wise ; no place where hospitality 
is more genuine ; where friendships are more abiding ; where 


men are nobler or women lovelier. W. C. PATTERSON. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

AM sure it is no exaggeration 

to say that the outlook for Los 

Angeles was never more promis- 
ing than it is today. We have got 
over the depression which followed 
the boom, and although we have 
not yet run across anything in the 
shape of another boom — perhaps 
it would be better that we should 
not do so—there is a large amount 
of business being transacted here 
of a steady and satisfactory char- 





acter — more business in fact than 
a good many people have any idea of. 

A great many Eastern people are coming to make their 
homes with us ; and I find that nine-tenths of these people, 
after they get here, act as immigration agents to bring others. 
This, together with the large amount of advertising which 
Los Angeles is receiving from such agencies as the Chamber 
of Commerce and the newspapers, combined with the efforts 
that were made at the World’s Fair and Midwinter Fair 
should have the effect of increasing the population of the 
city by at least 25 per cent. within the next twelve months. 

One of the most important features of the present move- 
ment toward this section is that so many of the people come 
to settle on the land and become producers, thus adding to 
the wealth of Southern California. In former days a great 
many Easterners used to come to Los Angeles without 
any special object in view and without means, just ‘‘ waiting 
for something to turn up,’’ like Mr. Micawber. Many of 
these folks seemed to have an idea that twenty dollar gold 
pieces were laying around loose in Los Angeles. Of course 
such impracticables were disappointed, as were some other 
persons who came here with lost lungs expecting that the 
climate was something like that of the Pacific Islands, and 
who found that they could not safely go out nights without 
Such visitors as these wrote back a good 
things about Los Angeles and 
Southern California to their home papers. But a different 
class of people are coming here today. Most of them 
know just what they intend to do, some of them even having 
settled upon a location before they left their Eastern homes. 

I. P. JOHNSON. 


warm clothing, 
many uncomplimentary 


The LAND OF SUNSHINE comes out this month in a new 
cover, on the line of the beautiful black-and-white effects 
so swiftly made popular in the East and abroad by the new 
decorative illustrators. American and English art has sud 
denly gone to school to Japan; and the influence of that 
grotesque but always artistic pagan begins to be seen wher 
ever illustration is progressive. The massing of black and 
white, the banishment of shade, the new alliance between 
silhouette and pure line, are giving some of the most strik 
ing effects ever seen in decorative art. The Beardsleys and 
Bradleys commit some excesses; but there is no doubt that 
the saner and more vital principles of the new departure are 
a permanent addition to art. This month’s cover is drawn 
by W. E. Chapin, the clever cartoonist of The Times. 
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POMONA -A TYPICAL COMMUNITY. 


T is but a few years since early settlers in the Golden 

" State looked Southern California, 
which was contemptuously termed ‘‘the cow counties.”’ 

It was thought that these then bare plains were fit merely 


with disdain on 


for the pasturing of the vast herds of cattle that roamed at 
will over the great ranches the Mexican Government had 
bestowed the But 
sufficiently sharp eyed to discover that such soil needed only 


on favored few. there came a class 


the application of water and labor to transform the arid 
The 


past decade has witnessed the greater part of the transform- 


plains to thriving cities and prosperous communities 
ation —the evolution of cattle ranches into the orchard cities 
of today. 
at work, developing the waters of the mountain streams, 


Everywhere Eastern pluck and capital have been 


piping them to the plains below; and the horticu!turist, 
in turn, has raised thereby crops yielding hundreds of dollars 
from the same land that before scarcely sufficed to sustain a 
single cow. 

Among the Southern California communities which illus- 
trate the remarkable combination of brains and energy that 
has wrought a miracle of development in this end of the 
State, Pomona must be counted with the foremost. T'ypical 
of the best possibilities of this favored Jand, its name is apt. 
The Goddess of Fruits has here been lavish of her favors. 
Many fruits once believed to be unfitted for the climate, have 
It is 


Pomona’s boast that agriculturally she is the greatest all 


here been demonstrated capable of successful culture. 
round producer in the world. It is really a ‘‘ home of the 
orange, the olive and the vine,’’ and of an extensive array 
of other semi-tropic fruits and many northern deciduous 
fruits as well. Its people claim that there is a greater 
diversity of fruits produced commercially in and about 
Pomona than at any other point in Southern California. 

At the State citrus fairs Pomona has more than held its 
own as a producer of the finest grades of fruits of the citrus 
Her deciduous fruits find a market, either dried or 
States. The Pomona 


orchards produce annually about 2,500 tons of apricots, 


family. 
canned, throughout the Eastern 
1,000 tons of peaches, and nearly 1,000 tons each of prunes 
and grapes ; while pears and nectarines are grown to a lesser 
extent. The State looks largely to Pomona for its supply 
of young olive trees, of the best varieties ; 


and Pomona 


pickled olives have a prime reputation. 


sesides the fruit interests, 
southern boundaries, a belt of moist land that without irriga- 


the community has, along its 


tion produces as regular crops ten tons of alfalfa hay, a 
liundred bushels of corn, and from twelve to twenty tons of 
beets to the acre. It is this peculiar ‘‘ all-aroundness’’ of 
producing energy that makes Pomona typical of the best 
possibilities of Southern California. 

But the energies of the people are not exhausted in the 
The very nature of their surround- 
Many miles 


cultivation of the soil. 
ings and occupation fosters the graces of life. 
winter, 


excellent even in rose 


all betoken love of 


of shaded avenues, roads 
gardens and lawns around the homes 
the beautiful and consideration for the stranger. There is 


something in this climate that anyhow tends to open the 
heart. The tourist who enters the fruit-growing center must 


be crusty indeed, if he remains long a stranger. Pomona, 


though a city of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, has not yet 
adopted urban stiffness, but extends a hospitable hand to 
the visitor. 

The people of Pomona are justly proud of their mountain 
and artesian water systems, the prime source of their pros- 
perity. These systems convey water by upwards of 1oo 
miles of cement and iron pipes to the orchards during the 
summer. 

Pomonans like to call theirs a city of churches, and as 
one looks around and sees the costly and handsome church 
homes of all the leading denominations, one feels the justice 


of the title. Their pride in their educational facilities is 
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also justified by the presence of fine school houses; and, for 
higher education, the Pomona College, one mile from the 
city limits at the lovely suburbs of Claremont. Here is a 





Union Eng. Co 


POMONA COLLEGE. 


corps of professors, of whom a city much larger than 
Pomona might be proud ; and their work is drawing students 
from all parts of Southern California. The city has also a 
public library of 3,500 volumes. 

Pomona offers the tourist and health-seeker the comforts 
of first-class hotels, a climate with no superior, and scenery 
attractive to every lover of nature. From the hills near 
town, views of the valley can be had, so lovely and so pan- 
oramic as never to be forgotten. Sitting on the hotel porches 
in genial sunshine, viewing the snow-capped mountains 
towering ten thousand feet above, the visitor marvels at the 
contrast between the icy peaks up yonder and the semi-tropic 
fertility around him. ‘To the robust, who delight in exercise, 
and to those who seek only a quiet resting place amidst 
beautiful surroundings, Pomona is equally charming. 

If change of scene is desired, the Southern Pacific or the 
Santa Fé railroad will land the traveler in Los Angeles 
(thirty miles to the west) in a little over an hour; and forty 
minutes more sets him down beside the Pacific. On the 
other hand, the near-by mountains afford admirable trout 
fishing, delightful spots for camping, and rare attractions to 
the student of nature in her varying moods. 

While Pomona is not at present, in the sense that Pasadena 
is, a city of beautiful residences, there are many substantial 
and tasteful homes in and around it; and even a careless 
eye notes that the standard is steadily advancing— both as 
to cost and elegance of design. Experience in the older 
settlements has shown that the wealthy home-seeker will 
establish himself in a community only after a certain stage 
of progress has been reached there; and the day is at hand 
when Pomona will vie with Pasadena in the inducements 
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A HOME IN POMONA. 


offered to this class of settlers. The location is all that a 
location should be; and the people, enterprising and pro- 
gressive, are making the most of it, 


The city is lighted with gas and electricity. It is supplied 
with the purest artesian water, which, percolating through 
thousands of feet of sand and gravel onits way from the snow- 
capped mountains, is brought to the surface by deep flowing 
wells from two to six hundred feet in depth, and is delivered 
to consumers direct from the wells, without previous contact 
with the air or injurious germ cells. 

During the past year great energy has been displayed in 
the work of laying cement and bituminous-rock sidewalks 
in all directions. The business portion of the city is grow- 
ing, and several large and substantial brick blocks are in 
course of construction at the present time. The work of 
paving the main streets is about to be begun, and will be 
completed in the spring. 

A notable enterprise was established about two years ago 
by the San Antonio Light and Power Company, which now 
supplies electric light to the cities of Pomona and San Ber- 
nardino. By utilizing the rapid fall of the waters of the 
San Antonio Creek, north of the city, an energy in normal 
seasons of seven hundred horse power is developed; and 
the motive force is likely to encourage manufacturing enter- 
prises, which should in the near future be of value to the 


city. 








HOTEL PALOMARES. 


Altogether Pomona is an excellent example of what can 
be done here by legitimate development in a short space of 
time. Nearly all that the stranger admires there is the 
result of ten years’ work. If its people shall continue as 
intelligent, as energetic and as practical as they have so far 
been —- and it is reasonable to presume that they will — there 
is no doubt as to the future of Pomona. ‘Those who have 
watched its growth for ten years past have the strongest 
faith — and the best-grounded faith in its outcome. Its 
strategic position with reference to the other cities and con 
siderable towns of Southern California; its versatile soil and 
superb climate ; its scenery, which is of the most beautiful 
in Southern California and entirely unparalleled by anything 
in the United States outside of this section; the refinement 
and progressiveness of its people —all promise Pomona its 
handsome share of the general prosperity which is now in 
evitable for all Southern California. When the rest of the 
United States shall go bankrupt, so, probably, will Califor- 
nia; but until then it will continue to draw upon the Kast 
for the large and ever-increasing class of people who have 
the money and the mind to take the rest of their days toa 
country where it is really worth while to live. Every mind 
has its own bias; and there are in this ‘‘God's country” 
places to fit any bias. It is best to see them all before set 
tling; and the home-seeker who leaves Pomona out may be 
missing the very place that would suit him best. 


<a 
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Have You Ever Considered 
the Olive Industry ? 


Let me tell you it will be one of 
the leading industries in California 
in a very few If you are 
looking for an investment, it will 


years. 


pay you to give this a thorough in- 


vestigation. Olive oil and pickled 
olives pay well. Our olive men 
have orders ahead for their 


crop. Mr. Howland just received 
from the East large orders for oil 
at $5.00 per gallon, and in the past 
few weeks large orders have been 
received for pickled olives. 
Investors—I now offer for sale 


for the first time 


.... Je Howland Olive Orehards.... 


and complete plant—one of the finest, if not the finest, plant in Cal- 
ifornia. 120 acres, about 116 solid to four of the best 
olives known, mostly four years old next spring ; located south-east 
of Pomona. Also 30 acres two miles north of Pomona, 20 acres solid 
to bearing olives, balance mostly to bearing orange trees. On this 30 
acres is located the Howland Olive Mill, probably the best olive mill 
in the United States. The income last year from the mill orchard was 
$3,425.00. This year will run over $5,000, and will increase rapidly 
hereafter. But, say! the 120 acres will soon be in bearing, and just 
imagine, if you can, what the income will be from 120 acres almost 
solid to olives. I tell you, it will be immense. The Howland Olive 
Oil took the first premium at the World’s Fair, Chicago, also at the 
Midwinter Fair in San Francisco—for good reasons. Mr. Howland 
will sell his complete plant, including mill and 150 acres, for $65,000, 
or will sell the 120 acre ranch for $300 per acre. For full particulars 
call on or write to R. 8S. BASSETT, Pomona, California. 





varieties of 


First-Class Property for Sale 
for Homes and Income. 


s 44 Acresof Apricot, Peach 

I and Vineyard, with water ; 
will make a_ beautiful 
home. 


10 Acres Orange Grove ; 
most ‘’sightly place in 
Southern California; free 
from frost; with water. 


10 Acres Lemon and Or- 
ange Grove; a beautiful 
spot ; with water. 





37 Acres No improvements; in frostless belt ; finest Lemon land ; 
plenty of water. 
320 Acres Stock, Fruit and Grain Ranch; general farming. 
Other Ranches not improved. 
Being a resident here eighteen years, and engaged in the Fur- 
niture and Carpet business, I have selected this as choice property, 


and have more than I can spare time to look after, and must dispose 
of some of them. Parties wishing to purchase to advantage have 
NO PLACE LIKE 


now a great opportunity. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Wm. S. ALLEN 


332 and 334 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








and all kinds of Nursery Stock 
for sale at 


LIVE TREES 
THE POMONA NURSERY 


HOWLAND BROTHERS, Proprietors, 


Send and get a copy 
of our book on Olive 
Culture, mailed free. 


Pomona, Cal. 





Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 


Pacific 
e771 










. Lands for Colony 


upward 
FREE 'BUS 


pecialty . Enterprise. 





Hotel — romona 
: CAL. 
A.M. BLAKESLEY, Propricrorn 
— 


Tourist and Commercial Rates 
Special by the week or month. 


H. H. ATORROW 


uray & co's curbraee GEYLON TEA 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts, Baking 
Powder. 

310 West SixtH STReeT, Los ANGELES 


$1.25 per day and 





at 


Moist Lands 
for 
Alfalfa 


and 














Orange, Olive Beets 


or Prune Orchards 


or anything in Real Estate ata 


“Wy Fred. J. Smith 


Pomona, Cal. 


Bargain. 


Fo- 
ss, 








OVERTON & FIREY 
REAL: ESTATE 


POMONA, CAL. 


ao 


Orange and Lemon Groves in full bearing for 
sale. Also unimproved lands well locate 


We have several fine Orange Groves for ex 





Books on California 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Its Valleys, Hills and Streams, 


Should be read by every one coming to this 
country who wants to learn its 
peculiar features. 


MILLIONAIRES OF A DAY 
An Inside History of the Great Boom, 


Should be read by every one who wants to 
toy with the next boom. 


RIFLE, ROD AND GUN IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AND 
THE STILLHUNTER 


Contain full descriptions of the hunting. 





change for eastern property 


OLIVE 


If you want a home in the leading Orange pro- 
ducing section in Southern California, call on or 
address us. 


Correspondence solicited 
OVERTON & FIREY, 
POMONA, CAL. 


Address, 





IN VARIETY 
For Price List and OLIVE GROWERS’ 


JOHN S. CALKINS, 
Pomona, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


TREES Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


nin hadi 
HAND Book, New York 


FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 




















Condensed Information Regarding South- 
ern California. 





The section generally known as Southern 
California comprises the seven counties of Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego, Ventura and Santa Barbara. The 
total area of these counties is 44,901 square 
miles, which is 29 per cent of the area of the 
State, or larger than the combined area of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- | 
shire, New Jersey, Rhode Island and Vermont. | 
Thecoast line extends north-west and south- 
east a distance of about 275 miles. Within 
this area there is a remarkable variety of 
climate, soil and topography. In winter one 
can travel on foot in three-quarters of an hour 
from orange groves to snow fields. The popu- 
lation in 1890 was 201, 352. 

Los ANGELES, the leading county of Southern 
California, has an area of about 4,000 square 
miles, some four-fifths of which is capable of 
cultivation, with water supplied. The shore 
line is about 85 miles in length. The popula- 
tion increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 101,454 in 
1890. Horticulure is the principal industry. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees growing in 
the county. 

Los Angeles city, the commercial metropolis 
of Southern California, 15 miles from the coast, 
has a population to-day of about 75,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. There are about 100 
miles of graded and graveled streets, and 11 
miles of paved streets. The city is entirely 
lighted by electricity. There is a $500,000 court 
house, a $200,000 city hall. and many large 
business blocks. The residences are mostly 
surrounded by beautiful gardens. 

The other principal cities are Pasadena, Po- 
mona, Whittier, Azusa, Downey, Santa Monica, 
Redondo and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO CouNTy is the largest 
county in the State, comprising numerous 
mountain ranges, rich in minerals, fertile val- 
leys, and considerable desert, much of which 
can be reclaimed with water from the mountains. 
Population about 30,000, The county is trav- 
ersed by two railroads. Fine orangesand other 
fruits are raised 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, is a 
railroad center, with about 8,000 people. The 
other principal places are Redlands, Ontario, 
Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY was segregated from Los 
Angeles county in 1889. Area 671 square miles ; 
population, in 1890, 13,589. Much fruit and 
grain are raised. Most of the land is arable, 
and there is a good supply of water. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, is an attractive 
place, with a population of 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fullerton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY was created in 1893 from 
portions of San Bernardino and San Diego 
counties. Area 7,000 square miles; population 
about 14,000, It is an inland county. 

Riverside, the county seat, is noted for its | 
extensive orange groves and beautiful homes. | 
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Other places are South Riverside, Perris 
and San Jacinto. 

San DrEecGo Coun'y is a large county, the 
most southern in the State, adjoining Mex- 
ico. Much of the area is at present desert. 
Population about 30,000, There are moun- 
tains 10,000 feet above, and depressions 250 
feet below sea level, furnishing every variety 
of climate. That of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation is 
being rapidly extended. Fine lemons are 
raised near the coast, and all other fruits 
flourish. 

San Diego city, on the bay of that name, is 
the terminus of the Santa Fe railway system, 
with a population of about 17,000. Across 
the bay is Coronado Beach with its mam- 
moth hotel. Other cities are National City, 
Escondido, Julian aud Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Angeles 
county on the north, It is very mountain- 
ous. There are many profitable petroleum 
wells. Apricots and other fruits are raised, 
also many beans. Population in 1870, 10,071. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Population 
2,500. Other cities are Santa Paula, Hue- 
neme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern of 
the seven counties, with a long shore line. 
There are many rugged mountains in the 
interior, about one-fifth of the 1,450,000 
acres being arable. Semi-tropic fruits are 
largely raised, and beans in the northern 
part of the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is noted 
for its mild climate and rare vegetation. 
It is located on a sloping mesa, facing the 
ocean and islands, with mountains in the 
rear, and foot-hills studded with live-oaks. 
Population about 6,000. Other cities are 
Lompoc, Carpenteria and Santa Maria. 


LEADING CHURCHES OF LOS ANGELES, 


BAPTIST 
East Los Angeles—CorS Workman and Hawkins sts 
First—N E cor S Broadway and Sixth sts 
CATHOLIC. 
St. Vibiana Cathedral—S Main st near Second 
St. Vincent's—Cor Grand Ave and Washington st 
La Parochia--The Plaza. 
CONGREGATIONAI 
East Los Angeles—N Daly, near Downey ave. 
First—S W cor Hill and Sixth sts 
Plyinouth—s side Twenty-first st opp Lovelace ave 
EPISCOPAL 
St. John’s—S E cor Figueroa and Adams sts. 
St. Paul's—S Olive, bet Fifth and Sixth sts 
LUTHERAN, 
First English—S E cor Flower and Eighth sts 
METHODIST EPISCOPAI 
Epworth—N W cor Bellevue ave and Centennial st 
Bellevue South) Bellevue ave, near Beaudry ave 
First—S side Broadway, bet Third and Fourth sts 
Simpson—7324 5 Hope st : 
Trinity (South)—E side Broadway, bet Fifth and Sixth 
University—S W cor Wesley ave and Simpson st 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
Boyle Heights—-Chicago ave, bet FE First & Michigan 
First—-S E cor Second st and Broadway 
Immanuel—S E cor Tenth and Pearl sts. 
UNITARIAN 


Church of the Unity—N E cor Third and Hill sts 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTEL ASSO- 


CIATION. 

Gro, W. Lyncu, Manager Hotel Florence, San Diego, 
President. 

J. H. Hotmrs, Manager Hotel Green, Pasadena, First 
Vice President 

M. M. Potrer, Proprietor Hotel Westminster, Los 
Angeles. Second Vice President 

Cuas. H. SmitH, Publisher Daily Hotel Gazette, 205 
New High Street, Los Angeles, Secretary 

A. C. BILIcKE, Proprietor The Hollenbeck, Los An- 
geles, Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Geo. W. Lynch, San Diego, ex-officio 

J. H. Holmes, Pasadena, ex-officio. 

Thos. Pascoe, Hotel Lincoln, Los Angeles. 
E. S. Babcock, Hotel de! Coronado 

N. H. Mitchell, Hotel del Campo, Anaheim. 
F. A. Miller, The Glenwood, Riverside. 

A. H. Pratt, Seven Oaks 

Frank J. Crane, Hotel Rose, Ventura. 

E. P. Dunn, The Arlington. Santa Barbara. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA HOTELS. 
ANAHEIM. 
Hotel del Campo—Tourist. §7 to $10 per week. 
ARROWHEAD SPRINGS. 


In the mountains; hot mud baths. $2.50 per day 
AVALON, 
Hotel Metropole—American plan. , 
AZUSA. 


Azusa Entrance to San Gabriel Cafion 
CORONADO BEACH, 
Hotel del Coronado — Largest in the world: $3 
per day ; $17 50 per week upward 
EAST SAN GABRIEL 
Hotel San Gabriel $2.50 per day and up. 
ECHO MOUNTAIN, 
Echo Mountain House—On line of Mount Lowe 
Railway. Open all the year. 
LA JOLLA, 
La Jolla Park Hotel— Open all the year 
LOS ANGELES. 
Abbotsford Inn— Tourist and family home 
Grand Pacitie— 421 to 427 S Spring st 
Hotel Brunswick— Cor Sixth aud Hill sts 
rtel Lillie— 534 S Hill st, opp park. 
Hotel Lincoln — First-class family hotel 
and Hill sts 
Hotel Nadeau 


Hotel 





Second 


European plan. $1 per day up 
Hotel KRamona— European plan. 75c. per day 
Hotel Rossmore— 416 W Sixth st, opp park. 
Hotel Westminster strictly first-class 
Natick House~— $1.25, $1.50 and $2 per day 
United States Hotel soc., , $1 and $1.50 
St. » Hotel ».50 per day 

The Argyle— Tourist and family 

The California—Select family hotel 


7c 


$1.50 to$ 





The Hollenbeck American and European 
Strictly first-class 
The Livingstone—635 5 Hill st 
MONROVIA. 
Grand View Hotel Rates $2 per day 
MORENO. 


Hotel de Moreno—Open all the year. 
ONTARIO, 
Southern Pacific Hotel — First-class 
ORANGE, 
American plan. 
OCEANSIDE, 
Hotel — Rates $2 per day 
PALM SPRINGS. 
$2 perday. Wellwood Murry 
PASADENA, 
American plan 
American plan. $3.50 per day. 
winter resort 


Hotel Palmyra 


South Pacific 


Sanitarium Prop. 
Balmoral 
Hotel Green 
Raymond American plan 
PASO ROBLES. 

El Paso de Robles Hotel Mineral waters and 

mud baths. $10 per week and upward 
PERKIS. 
Rates $1 per day up 
POMONA, 
Hotel Palomares First-class throughout 
Keller's Hotel Rates $1.25 and $1.50 per day 
Pacific Hotel— Rates $1.25 to $2 per day 

REDLANDS. 

Windsor Hotel Centrally located. Rates $2 prday 
Hotel Terracina —A quiet, home-like resort. $3 

per day; $17.50 per week up 
Baker House $1.25 to $2 per day 

REDONDO BEACH, 

Redondo Hotel 


Southern Hotel 





Seaside resort. $3 per day. 
RIVERSIDE. 
Arlington Hotel American plan; $2.50 per day 
Hotel Glenwood Strictly first-class house 
The Rowell $2 per day. 
RUBIO CANYON, 
Hotel Rubio—On the Mount Lowe Railway 
SAN BERNARD.NO, 
New St. Charles Hotel $1 so, $2 and $2.50 
The Stewart— Rates $2.50 per day. 
SAN DIEGO, 
Hotel Brewster—Splendidly equipped 
plan. $2.50 per day and upward. 
Hotel Florence—Overlooks bay and ocean; Amer 
ican plan. $3 per day. 
Horton House — Fine cuisine; central location 
American plan. $2 and $2.50 per day 
The Richelieu— Rooms. 1055 Fifth st. 
SANTA ANA. 
Hotel Brunswick— Rates $1 50 to $2.50 per day 
SANTA BARBARA. 
The Arlington— American plan, $3 per day 
Commercial Hotel $2 per day; rooms soc.up 
SANTA MONICA, 
Hotel Arcadia—Rates $3 per day upward, 
Hotel Jackson Rates reasonable. 
SEVEN OAKS, 
Seven Oaks—Summer resort; hunting, fishing 
Sierra Madre. 


American 


TUSTIN. 
American plan. 
* VENTURA, 
American plan. 


Hotel Tustin 


Hotel Rose 

















One of the new Subdivisions of Los Angeles. 


THE HARPER TRACT 
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INSKEEP, SECRETARY. 


MODERN 
PRACTICAL 
PROGRESSIVE 
SUPERIOR 
SOIENTIFIGC 
SUCCESSFUL 
These are some of the attributes of 


THE 


LOS ANGELES BUSINESS COLLEGE 


144 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


This institution is open every school 
day of the year, and three evenings each 
week, for the accommodation of all who 
wish to acquire a first-class modern busi- 
ness education. Its courses of study are 
eminently practical and thorough, its 
equipments and facilities the best, and 
its corps of instructors thoroughly quali- 
fied for their work. 

Students may enter at any time and 
start right in with their work. For at- 
tractive literature giving further infor- 
mation, address 


THB 
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E. R. SHRADER, PRESIDENT 


AM HA VEEL Uj 


144 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















44 
THE LAND AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


N Southern California one can buy land at $5 to $500 an 
acre, unimproved ; the former for grazing land in the 
mountains, and the latter for choicest citrus land, with 

ample water supply, close to town. Lands for grain, root 
crops, alfalfa, and deciduous fruits without irrigation cost 
$30 to $100 per acre. Land with water for irrigation, 
adapted to all deciduous fruits, $100 to $200; and first-class 
citrus land, with ample water, $250 to $400. If these 
prices seem high to the new-comer, he should remember 
that land which will pay a net profit of $100 per acre and 
up is worth rather more than land which yields a profit of 
$8 or $10 in wheat. ‘There is land in Southern California 
to suit every pocket. 

Farming in Southern California is not wholly by irriga- 
tion. Grains and winter crops are not irrigated at all. Corn 
is irrigated in some localities, being a summer crop, but is 
grown in many places without irrigation. On irrigated land 
two or three crops a year are frequently raised by alternat- 
ing crops. Where water from rivers is used, the sediment 
renews the fertility of the soil. Sandy lands about Los 
Angeles, cropped for 75 years, show no diminution of fertil- 
Water is used in orchards and vineyards, on uplands 
and about the foot-hills. Citrus fruits, berries, and summer 
vegetables must be irrigated. Large tracts near the ocean 
are kept moist in summer by night sea fogs and a day 
breeze. Here dairying is especially successful, and corn, 
apples, pears, apricots, etc., do well without irrigation. 
Farther inland are thousands of acres of desert-like land, 
apparently worthless, upon which water works a magic 
changing the desert to a garden. 

The cost of trees fluctuates. A few years ago orange 
and lemon trees cost $1 to $1.50 each; nowadays 15 cents 
to 25 cents for 2-year old buds on 3- or 4-year old roots. 
Deciduous trees per hundred cost about: apples $8, pears 
$10, prunes $10, plums $12.50, apricots $12, peaches $12.50. 

The cost of planting and cultivation also varies, and it is 
difficult to give cast-iron figures. Citrus trees cost more, on 
account of irrigation, than deciduous trees. $10 to $15 per 
acre per year is a fair average cost of cultivation, where 


ity. 


let by contract. 

Citrus fruits begin to pay expenses about three years from 
setting out. Trees planted at two years old should yield a 
fair crop in five years; deciduous fruits, three years after 
planting. 

We tend nowadays to plant wider apart. 
lemons are generally set about go trees to the acre; stone 
fruits, 25 feet apart. 

Until within a few years California fruit trees were not 
troubled with insect pests. The pests since imported are 
not nearly so troublesome as in the East. Deciduous trees 
last a lifetime here, while such trees as the olive promise to 
be good for a thousand years, as in Europe. 

As to profits it is difficult to give specific information of 
Many loose and exaggerated statements 
It has been said a profit of $1000 per 
This has been done, 


Oranges and 


practical value. 
have been printed. 
acre can be made from orange groves. 
in exceplional cases, where the trees were old and carefully 
attended to, but such cases are no guide. One-third of that 


LAND OF SUNSHINE 


money is good enough, and may be counted upon with full- 
bearing orange groves in a favorable season. Deciduous 
trees in full bearing (five years or more from planting) may 
be reckoned upon for a net income of $100 to $200 per acre 
in ordinary years. Larger returns have been recorded, but 
it is not safe to figure on exceptions. 

The market for Southern California fruits is good and 
growing. Buyers from all over the country purchase them, 
dried and fresh. The orange-growers have organized to 
market their fruit on the codperative plan, and have met 
with success. A large proportion of the deciduous fruits 
(peaches, apricots, prunes, etc.) are dried, so that growers 
can wait until they can get a fair price. There are several 
canneries, and in Los Angeles a crystallizing factory. 

Many are not in a position to wait for an income until 
their trees come into bearing. In such cases a revenue can 
be obtained from crops planted between the trees, such as 
potatoes, peanuts, corn, berries, etc. ; also by the raising of 
poultry. 

The orange is the most attractive crop of Southern Cali- 
fornia to new arrivals. It is profitable, but also expensive. 
High priced land, irrigation and waiting for several years, 
need capital. The sections where orange-growing is safe 
are comparatively limited. To purchase ten acres of land, 
plant a thousand trees, and care for the grove for three 
years, until the trees are in bearing, will cost about $4000. 

The lemon grows under similar conditions to the orange, 
bearing somewhat earlier and yielding heavy crops. It is 
picked while green and cured. The profits are large. 
Other citrus fruits raised on a limited scale are the lime, 
citron and pomelo. 

The grape is largely raised in Southern California for wine, 
raisins and table grapes. 

Other popular fruits raised here on a large scale are: the 
olive, which is used for pickles as well as for oil; the prune, 
which is rapidly replacing the imported article in the East; 
the fig, which is dried, but not yet in sufficient quantity to 
supply the home market; and the apricot, which is a spe- 
cialty of Southern California, bearing early and heavy crops. 
Fine peaches are also raised and are gathered during six 
months of the year, the trees often yielding a considerable 
crop the second year after setting out. Nectarines and pears 
are grown, but not in sufficient quantity for export. Apples 
do well in the mountains and near the sea-coast. The soft- 
shell varieties of the English walnut are largely grown and 
very profitable, hundreds of carloads being shipped Kast 
yearly. The almond and chestnut have been raised so far 
only on a small scale. 
leys and sell at high prices. 

Berries bear heavy crops and are in the market nearly all 
the year round, hundreds of tons of strawberries being 
shipped East in the early spring months. Watermelons and 
muskmelons yield enormous crops. 

The guava, a delicious fruit growing on a bush, is largely 
raised, being utilized both fresh and in the shape of jelly. 

Among tropical and semi-tropical fruits raised, on an ex- 
perimental scale, are the banana, Japanese persimmon, loquat, 
date, pine-apple, pomegranate and chirimoya or custard apple. 

A profitable industry is the raising of winter vegetables 


for shipment North and East. 


Cherries do well in the elevated val- 
































Residence W. W. Howard, corner Adams and Hoover Sts 


hoice Lands for General Farming 


Smooth, rich, sandy loam. 
at convenient points through these lands. 


fruits, etc. Nearness to city market and seaport adds value to all products. 


Los Angeles 


Frobel Institute 


At 
Low Prices 


$60 TO $100 AND UPWARD PER ACRE 


All under cultivation. 


Ample water supply for irrigation passes 
Unsurpassed for grain, hay, deciduous and citrus 


Having access by 


good level roads, or two lines of railroad, into the metropolis of all Southern California. Beautiful 


scenery of mountains, valley and ocean. 
Los Angeles or the ocean in two directions. 


Healthful location. 
Only ten miles from, and in sight of, Redondo, one 


Only six to twelve miles from 


of the finest health and pleasure resorts on the Southern California Coast. 


BIXBY, HOWARD & CO., 304 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








20555, MAINST, 
[oS-ANGELES — 
CAL. 





Jouis -Y)reyfus 
Real Estote Agent, 


SantaBarbare, Cal 
l24W Victorias. 











TEL: 1029 





SALE 





THE TRACT OF HOMES 

Don't fail to see this beautiful tract, the finest in 
the city, four So-foot streets, one street roo feet wide 
all the streets graded, graveled, cement walks and 
curbs; streets sprinkled; shade trees on all streets 
lots so and 60 feet front; city water piped on all 
streets; rich sandy loam soil. Tract is fifteen to 
eighteen feet higher than Grand avenue and Fig 
ueroa street. electric cars; 15 minutes’ ride to the 
business center; one block nearer than Adams and 
Figueroa streets: building clause in each deed, no 
cheap houses allowed; buy and build your home 
where you will have all modern improvements and 
be assured that the class of homes will cause the 
sooo feet on 


value to double inside of 12 months; 


Adams street. Weask you to see this tract now; if 
out for a drive, go through this tract; go out Adams 
street to Central) avenue; or take the Central or 
Maple avenue cars to Adams street, and see the 
class of improvements; lots offered for sale for a 
short time for, $200, $250, $300 to $600 On{the most fav 
orable terms. Office corner of Central avenue and 
Adams street. Free carriages from our office at all 
GRIDER & DOw, 
109'2 S. BROADWAY TEL. 1299 
LoS ANGELES, CAL. 
Headquarters for Lemon and Orange Groves and 
Farming Lands. 


times 


2) 5 
“3 SHARP »* SAMSON >< | ems 
UNERAL])IREGTORS&/MBALMERS 


536 S.SPRING ST., LOSANGELES. 











Oldest and Largest Bank in Southern 
California. 


Falmers and Merchants Bank 


OF LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


$500,000.00 


Capital (paid up) 


Surplus and Reserve 820,000.00 





$1,320,000.00 


Total - : 


OFFICERS 
I. W. HELLMAN President 
H. W. HELLMAN 
JOHN MILNER 


H. J. FLEISHMAN 


Vice-President 
Cashier 
A ssistant-Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
W.H. PERRY Cc. E. THom 
O. W. CHILDS C. DvucoOMMUN 7.4 
J.B. LANKERSHIM, H. W. HELLMAN, I. W. HRLLMAN 


A. GLASSELI 
Dvugut 


Sell and Buy Foreign and Domestic Exchange 
Special Collection Department. 
Correspondence Invited. 





Tourist View Depot 


~ 
as Headquarters for Mounted and 


Unmounted Views of California 


515 N. MAIN ST., opp. Plaza. 
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Almonds! Olives! Prunes! 





Would you like an Almond, Prune or 
I make a 


production of the above, cheap, on long 
time, and will plant and care for same 
until in bearing, if desired 

For full particulars ad-tress 


R. C. SHAW, Colonization Agent 
230% S. SPRING ST. 


Los Anaoeies, Car 

















THROUGH SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA BY RAIL. 





California would be 


A visit to Southern 
lacking of much worth did it not embrace 


a trip over the ‘‘ Kite,”’ that is, the Southern 
California Railway, which forms a kite- 
shaped route through the most iuteresting 
portion of Southern California. A_ half 
hour's ride from Los Angeles brings the 
tourist to Pasadena, situated at the entrance 
of the beautiful San Gabriel Valley. It is 
one of the most popular and beautiful places 
of residence in California, while the Hotel 
Green of Pasadena, with its new annex, 
enjoys the distinction of being the second 
largest hotel in Southern California. The 
hotel is now well filled, and from all pros- 
pects a successful season promises to smile 
on ‘‘ mine genial hoste,’’ Mr. J. H. Holmes. 
The Painter, at Pasadena is another hotel of 
great reputation and enjoys the patronage 
of many who prefer the more retired sur- 
roundings, while at the same time it lacks 
none of the good cheer within. A short 
distance from the depot stands the Hotel 
Balmoral, which is a commercial and tourist 
hostelry, the new management of which has 
just completed extensive improvements. 
One might as easily overlook the great 
Raymond Hotel on its commanding emi- 
nence, as to drop out of mind its widely and 
favorably known manager,Gen’l Wentworth. 
And, still nearer the clouds, the famous 
Echo Mt. House looks down from the Sierra 
Madre. Few towns can boast of more at- 
tractions or better hotel facilities than Pasa- 
dena. Leaving this beautiful city of homes 
one is tempted 

to stop after a (Cain 
few minutes’ | ‘ 
ride, and visit 
Sierra Madre 
Villa, socharm- \. 
ingly enscor ced | * 
at the foot of 
the mountains, 










to the great register above. The Terracina, 
prettily situated in the outskirts on a little 
higher elevation, is a most popular family 
hotel. It is now under the management of 
its new proprietor, W. G. Howard, who has 
refurnished as well as provided it with heat 
and electric lights throughout. Mr. Howard 
is welcomed to Southern Calitornia as a 
great addition to the hotel men one may be 
justly proud of. Once more taking the 
train, and heading towards Los Angeles, but 
down the other side of the ‘ Kite,’’ we soon 
run through Riverside, the parent of the 
navel orange in Southern California, and 
the largest orange-growing place on the de/¢. 
Riverside possesses no mean array of busi- 
ness blocks as well as a handsome opera 
house, many beautiful residences and three 
hotels. The Arlington Hotel is near the 
station, and is an impressive structure. - 
has recently changed into the hands of J. 

Ritchey, who is busily engaged in te a 
many improvements in the steam heat and 


| electric lights throughout the house, and 
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the passenger elevator. There is also the 
Rowell Hotel, centrally located, and enjoy- 
ing a steady commercial and tourist patron- 
age. ihe Glenwood Inn, of Frank A. Mil- 
ler fame, is alsocentrally located and doing 
a good business, enjoys a select family 
clientage, and conducts a very creditable 
cuisine. After leaving Riverside, the Hotel 
Temescal invites you to pause at South Riv- 
erside, ere speeding on to Orange, where 
you make connections with the train for the 
South, and to enjoy a fascinating ride of 
three and a half hours along the gr rand span 
of Pacific Ocean to San Diego. Life at this 
famous resort is one grand round of pleasure. 
Tourists thoroughly enjoy its accessability 
to the many surrounding resorts, such as 
La Jolla, Lakeside, Sweetwater Dam, Old 
Mexico, etc. Here, is the Hotel Brewster, 

centrally lo- 
cated,and which 
under the able 
management of 
» J.E. O'Brien, its 
genial proprie- 
‘| tor, 1s, 1f pos- 
7 sible, each day, 
becoming more 


~~ 


L SAN BARNARDINO 
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or to tarry be- aletsiteg popular with 
yond at Ontario, ~~. Aang - tourists and 
or still further ~ commercial 
along, leave the imitans tera travelers. The 
route for a few Riversing” cot iNTY Hotel Florence, 
minutes’ ride “ for “a a first-class fam- 
by dummy to oe \ ily hotel, situat- 

: M 70 sam D160 ano Condmsor Rent, Sorte . ~ ed on Fk rence 





Pomona, where 
the Palomares invitingly awaits the tourist. 
Two hours’ continuous ride from Pasadena 
will, however, bring you to San Bernardino, 
the largest town on the ‘ Kite.’’ Here two 
hotels furnish first-class accommodations 
to sojourners: the fine Stewart Hotel, re- 
cently rebuilt and opened by new manage- 
ment, and the New St. Charles, which has 
for many years enjoyed uninterrupted pop- 
ularity. A few miles from San Bernardino 
one can leave the train for Arrowhead Hot 
Springs, whose striking arrow-head scar on 
the face of the mountain can be clearly seen 
from the cars. A run of twenty minutes 
from San Bernardino will bring you to Red- 
lands, so named because of the characteristic 
color of its soil. Here is raised some of the 
finest fruit in the State. Its high elevatiou 
protects it from severe frost, which at 
times touches the lower country. A view 
from Smiley’s Heights amply repays a visit 
to this progressive town. In the center of 
Redlands is the Hotel Windsor, strictly 
first-class, and with a new addition which 
is equipped with modern improvements. 
This hotel is now under the able manage- 
— oe Mrs. Squires, who is also proprietor, 
W. Tisdale, formerly manager, having 
boc resigned. Centrally located also, 
is the Baker House, whose proprietor, Geo. 
F. Heistand was summoned on December 22 





Heights, enjoys one of the finest views and 
locations that the city affords. This hotel 
has recently gone under the management 
of Geo. W. Lynch, formerly of Redondo 
Beach Hotel. The proprietor, Mr. A. E. 
Nutt, has also the good fortune to have as 
chief clerk for the winter season, Mr. A. H. 
Pratt, proprietor of Seven Oaks summer 
resort. The Horton House, which is prob- 
ably the best known house in San Diego, is 
still doing the business its excellent cuisine 
merits. The Richelieu is also well worthy 
of mention. A visit, however, to this sec- 
tion, would be wholly incomplete without 
seeing Coronado Beach and its grand and 
ever famous Hotel del Coronado, A sister 
trip to that from Los Angeles to San Diego, 
is the one over the Southern Pacific line 
to Santa Barbara, which carries one close by 
the murmuring sea, through pretty Ventura. 
Here is the Commercial,and the San Marcos, 
while the Arlington will certainly make one 
content to tarry and roam among the ruins 
left to tell of the Franciscan padres and their 
times, orto explore such nooksas only South- 
ern California can offer the tourist. 


A.H. Neidig, 260 S Broadway, LosAngeles, 
Cal., has for saie first-class planted almond 
orchard land; also a bearing olive orchard, 
with good income, for sale at a bargain. 


THE ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 





3,500 Fr. ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA 


At the summit of the great cable incline, on Mt 
Lowe Railway. The Echo Mountain House is the 
finest and best equipped mountain hotel in the 
world, and is second to none of the world-famed 
hotels of Southern California. In location it has 
no equal, being immediately overlooking the San 
Gabriel Valley, with mountains, foothills, ever verd 
ant valleys, towns, village-, old mission, sea beach, 


shipping, islands and ocean in full view. rhe 
climate 1s delightful both winter and summer. It 
is never hot and never cold. On the verandas 


there are always cool breezes in summer, and in 
winter it is warmer than in the valley below. The 
sunrises and sunsets witnessed from its porches 
and verandas equal in splendor the most gorgeous 
displays pictured by European visitors. An addi 
tional attraction is the Lowe Observatory, presided 
over by the eminent astronomer, Dr. Lewis Swift 
It is temporarily located on Echo Mountain and is 
reached by carriage drive from the hotel A night 
spent at the great sixteen-inch telescope with Dr 
Swift will be more satisfactory than a visit to the 
Lick Observatory on Mount Hamilton For rates 
apply to ECHO MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Kcho Mountain, Los Angeles County, California 





éEotel Windsor... 


Redlands, California 





TOURIST, COMMERCIAL ano FAMILY 


Under its new management this hostelry has been 
refitted throughout with all modern conveniences 
and arrangements for the comfort of its guests. ‘The 
sleeping rooms are large and airy, most of them com 
manding a mountain or valley view of picturesque 
grandeur. Many of the suites have private baths 
connected, The proprietor has devoted especial at 
tention to the“ cuisine,’’ and has received many 
encomiums of praise from its guests for its excellence 
In fact, the Winnsor is left with regret, many cf its 
guests hesitating to give the final adieus 
H. L. SQUIRES, 


PROPRIETOR 


Rates $2 to $4 per day. 
Special by wee 
Large Sample Room free. 





‘The Richelie 99 First-class Furnished Rooms 
U by the day, week or month 
Centrally located. Electric cars pass the door every 


few minutes. 1055 FIFTH STREET, between C and D. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. J. H. Simpson, Manager. 








Baker House # 3 


G. F. HEISTAND, Proprietor 
Rates $1.25 to $2.00 per day 
Special rates by the week or month 
OPPOSITE POSTOFFICE 


FREE BUS. . _—_—=REDLANDS, CAL. 
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HOTEL BREWSTER’ 


CALIFORNIA 


American Plan Only. 


SAN DIEGO 





RATES 82.50 PER DAY AND UP. 


located. 


The best equipped hotel in Southern California Centrally 
i Modern 


Elevators and fire escapes. Baths, hot and cold water in all suites. 
conveniences. Fine large sample rooms for commercial travelers 
J. E. O'BRIEN, Manager. 


FINE 
HALE-TOMES 


AND 


ae 


ENGRAVINGS 





Chas. Sumner, Photo 


HOTO 
ENGRAVER 


~~Herve Frienp, P 


314 W. FIRST ST., LOS ANGELES 








THE HORTON HOUSE 


D STREET, BETWEEN THIRD AND FOURTH 
ON PLAZA 


SAN DIEGO, 


Most Centrally Located and Best Equipped Hotel in the City. 


It occupies the entire north side of the Plaza, and has over TWO HUNDRED 
HANDSOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS, arranged singly or en suite. The table 
is provided with the BEST THE MARKET AFFORDS, and the cuisine is unsur- 
passed. Two lines of street cars pass its doors, affording means of transit to 
almost any part of the city, and the hotel 'bus meetsall trainsand steamers. The 
postoffice is just opposite this hotel and it is surrounded by large new brick blocks. 


Rates $2 and $2.50 per Day. 


CAL. 


Run on American Plan. 


ae We defy competition as regards the quality of our table. “@e 


W. E. HADLEY, Proprietor. 





HOTEL PALOMARES 


POMONA, CALIFORNIA. 





A strictly first-class house of 130 large rooms, elegantly furnished. 
Situated on the main lines of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railways, 32 miles east of Los Angeles. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 
day ; $12.50 to $17.50 per week. Vv. D. SIMMS, Manager. 


SAN DIEG® 


The San Diego Chamber of Commerce furnishes information 
concerning city and country, soil, climate, productions, resources and 
business opportunities free of charge. 

Reliable printed matter relative to the City, County and Bay 
Region mailed on request to friends in the East. 

Individuals, firms or corporations thinking of settling, investing 
or engaging in business would do well to investigate the special 
advantages of San Diego before deciding. 

There is a bright future, commercially, horticulturally, and other- 
wise, for the entire Bay Region. 

Address, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
R. H. YOUNG, Secretary. San Diego, Cal. 
Or, Branch Office of San Diego Chamber of Commerce, 


H. F. Norcross, Manager. 129 N. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





8TH YEAR 
The los Angeles Sehool of 
Art and Design 


INCORPORATED 





Complete in every branch. Under Instructors of inter- 
Art Association Galleries adjoining, open to the public 


W.L. Judson, M. L. King, I. Elliott 
Fletcher, Hy. Koch, M. H. Alter, M. D 


10 W. SECOND ST. 


national reputation. 
FACULTY: GARDEN-MACLEOD, Principal ; 
TRUSTFES: Dr. S. H. Weller, Rev. J.C 
Malcolm Macleod, Secretary 
Branches—Pomona College ; Marlborough School, 
City ; Pasadena; and Chautauqua Assembly of 
Southern California 





About seven miles southwest of Los Angeles. Choice 
Land. Twenty-five minutes 
Soil adapted to 


KOSECRANS 
RANCH 
LANDS sae 


plentiful supply of water cheaply developed. 
accessible to the Government harbor, San Pedro, and the port and resort Redondo. 
Best speculative, residence and productive section near Los Angeles. See illustra- 
tion page 24. Address, CARL F. ROSECRANS, 113 S. Broadway. P. 0. Box 303 


Residence and Lemon 
from station, ‘‘ Rosecrans,"’ to city. 
apricots, apples, plums, peaches, olives, etc., W/THOUT 
IRRIGATION. Location practically frostless in normal 
Four schools within access of tract. A 
Midway between city and ocean, and 





von out @ufdoor Views, fete, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
CALL ON 


Cc. B. WAITE, 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


221 
West First St. 











THE WOMAN'S EXGHANGE 


330’ SOUTH BROADWAY 


Offers self-supporting women a self-respecting market for their 


‘fo handiwork, at the lowest commission possible. 


Offers the public the best of everything that women make. 
FANCY WORK of every description. 
HOME COOKING—Cakes, Pies, etc. 
Home-made Preserves, Jellies, etc. 

Also, Indian Baskets, Mexican Drawn-work, 





etc. 


Open from 9 a, m, to 5 p. m. 





To All who love Flowers, 
Mrs, Theodosia 8. Shepherd 
sends Greeting: 


And begs to say that her new Cata 
logue for 1895 is ready It lists 
many new and rare Plants, Seeds 





Cacti, etc. Price 10 c., which amount 
will be credited on first order; free to 





los Angeles 





Juco porated 1804 all old customers 
San Francisco Ventura-by-the-Sea, 
523 MARKET ST California. 


Incorporated 1892 











7S EVERYTHING ON WHEELS 


+ . ~ H. H. MARKHAM A.C. JONES 
Buggies and Bicycles WI oe oe oe 





HAWLEY, KING & CO, | maura ingen vcenen | LOS Angeles 


the consumer, Iam prepared to forward to any part 


of the United States, for $11.0c, Freight Free, 2 cases 


AGENTS......... . 
of Pure California Wines, consisting of 24 bottles, 5 urniture () 
: ' 
EE 


to the gallon, comprising the following varieties 


Columbus Buggy Co. Ond KeOting WHEE! CO} csc tee ammetien 


6 bottles Sherry, 4 bottles Muscatel, 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL 


2 bottles Old Grape Brandy. 
The Largest and Best Assorted 
These wines are the Pure Grape Juice, are neatly Stock of 
labelled and well packed and especially adapted 
for Family and Medicinal Use. You will find them " i 
a strenthening and nourishing beverage. Furniture, Carpets, Bedding 

I recommend the Port as a good blood-making 
wine, and generally used tor Sacramental purposes, 
; a ‘ : Upholstered Goods, Shades, Etc., 
as the quantity of alcohol it contains is very small. ‘ nail 

7 . ip Southern California 


It is also put up in 16 gallon kegs and delivered 





freight free for $24.00 


Broughams for Theater or Evening Parties Phaetons I should like you to give my vintages a trial, on 


for Ladies. Carriages for Families. Bike Buggies fot condition that after you have received them and are 
Horsemen. Traps for Park Driving. Special Buggies : : e . ‘ 
satis I ality y é ‘ 
for Doctors. Carts for Children. See new stock at our entioied with their quality you can remit 
When writing for quotations mention this paper. Mh 1 4 \ ln A al ( 
BRANCH SALESROOM Address all orders to ’ . Ol! (0 | | 


' H. J. WOOLLACOTT, La ae 
210-212 N. Main St. Los Angeles, Cal, 124-126 North Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. oS AOE, CAL 








nformationabout Liebre | We Mine BLACK DIAMOND COAL Wooosury Business COLLEGE 
MANZANA COLONY ach Mancana end at Import genuine WELLINGTON COAL oe 


mendro Colonies, and the West End of Antelope 











Valley can be obtained at 401-403 Stimson ey And handle all kinds of Fuel ROS ANGELES, CAL. 

cor. Spring and Third Sts., Los Angeles. An illus- 7 ‘ , 

trated pamphiet has been published, giving many Wholesale and Retail Oldest, Largest and Best. Send for Catalogue 

interesting particulars. This will be sent free on CRESCENT COAL COMPANY 0 a thin ie ak eaieneaiaee 

application. Excursions are made to the Valley >. A. +H, N.G KER, 
Telephone 439 Cor. First and Broadway, Los Angeles President. Vice-President. 


about every week. 




















MINNEAPOLIS BEACH 
COLONY 
1500 


1590, LAND WITH WATER 


At low prices, on very reasonable terms. Located 35 
miles north of San Diego, on Santa Fe R'y. Soil is of 
the richest, well adapted to fruits and nuts. Location 
most desirable for homes 

SILK CULTURE 
and other special industries offer permanent employ- 
ment to colonists. Address 


HAGAN, PEREZ & CO., 


123 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal, 





10,000 ACRES 


Choicest fruit and grain land, with or 
without water. No irrigation necessary for 
deciduous fruits or grain. So near the sea 
that there is neither cold nor hot weather as 
is experienced inland 

Will be sold in lots to suit, and on easy 
terms. 

D. FREEMAN, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Owner, 


$35 PER ACRE 


FOR LANDS LOCATED IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Pa eS 





Will grow Oranges, Lemons, and all other Fruits. 
$35.00 takes the choice. Remember, $35.00 
for land as good as any in the State 
Reached by the Southern California Railway 

See illustration page 24 ! 


SAN MARCOS LAND COMPANY 


D. P. HALE, Manager 
1336 D St., San Diego, Cal. 
W. G. JACOBS, Superintendent 
San Marcos, San Diego Co., Cal 
In writing please mention the LAND OF SUNSHINE 


Le0ding LOS Angeles Real Eslale Fims 





URI EMBODY 
REAL ESTATE 


104 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 





MERRILL ees RRILI 
129 South Broadway & GUNBY 


Los Angeles, Cal. REAL ESTATE 





McKOON & YOAKUM 


REAL ESTATE 
234 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 








HAZARD & TOWNSEND PATENTS 
Leal heal SOLICITORS OF 


Copyrights, Trade Marks and Labels 
Tel. 347. % Downey Block, Los Angeles. 


HAGAN, PEREZ & CO., 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
123 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
High grade Business and Residence Prop- 
erty a Specialty 











TURKISH BATHS 


AND ALL OTHER KINDS. 


Massage and Electricity. 
OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


230 South Main Street, 


LOS ANGELES. 


YOU HAVE LONGER EARS THAN I, 
1F YOU HAVE NOT BEEN TO 


CAMP WILSON 


A Summerand Winter 
Resortovera mile high,on 
the summit of the Sierras 
Telephone Wiley & Greely 
(No. 10) and engage your 
mules for the ascent. In 4 
hours you will be at the 
Camp, and enjoy the 





| Finest View to be had in 


) America. 





Round trip trom Pasadena 
, $3 50 Board at 
- Camp $2.00 
per day 
For further particulars address 
c. 8. MARTIN, Pasadena, 


PHELON M. L. SAMSON 


FOR SPECIAL BARGAINS 
CALL ON 


M. L. SAMSON & CO., 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
First Street, Los Angeles, 


Gc. WwW 


217 West Cal. 











SPECIALTIES 


CHEESE MEATS FISH 
Swis s ked Tong Smoked Salmon 
Roqueford Beet Halibut 
I Head Chees Sturgeor 
I I gna Herring 
Oregon Creat Liverwurst Salt Salmon 
~ ce dna Matturnent Bel 
Pineapple s Mackerel 
Holl 
Special attention | ie y‘ I List on application 
LIVES Telephone 1398 PICKLES 


fe) 
FRICKER & ESDEN, Mott Market, Los Angeles 





PACIFIC SANITARIUM 


Telephone 138. Hope and Pico Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


BEST PRIVATE HOSPITAL IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 





home cooking 


Sunny rooms, sanitary plumbing 
Faradism, and 


trained nurses, baths, Calvanism 
massage asceptic operating room Physicians 
placing patients here can personally look after them 
and be assured of courteous treatment. Electricand 
cable lines only one block away Address Dr. J. I 
COWLES, as above, or at office, Bryson Blk., rooms 
and 3. Hours, 10 to 12a.m., 3to5 p.m rel 7 





When You Travel me tHe 


am 





»ooanta Fe route 


The only line running Pullman Palace and Tourists’ Sleeping Cars from Chicago to Los Angeles without change. 


The only line with its own tracks between California, Chicago and St. Louis. 


The only line between Los Angeles and San Diego. 


The direct line to the favorite summer resorts. 


FREQUENT TRAINS 


LOW RATES 


The only line between Los Angeles and Riverside. 


QUICK TIE 


For tickets and full information regarding any trip, long or short, call on the nearest agent of the Company. 


W. F. WHITE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 
CHICAGO, ILL 


H. G. THOMPSON, 
Gen’l Pass, Ag’t, S. C. Ry. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 














IMPORTANT 1 TO TOURISTS 


While in Southern California you w ill 1 necessarily make Los Angeles 
your headquarters. 


“The Hollenbeck”’ 





1S BY ALt MEANS 


The Best Hotel in Los Angeles 





FOSS F 








REMEMBER The HOLLENBECK, cor. Spring and Second Streets, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Strictly first-classin every respect. All modern 
conveniences. Recently remodeled and refurnished. Centrally located. Opera 


House, Church, Public Library, etc., in same block. 


Street car lines to all parts 
of the city. 


A. C. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors 


HOTEL FLORENCE 


sf js 
Oa SAN ne CAL, 







HIS Hotel is the largest in the city, accommodating 300 guests. 

© Rooms large and sunny. It overlooks the ocean from the most 

commanding site on Florence Heights, free from the dust and 
noise of the city, yet only three minutes from the post 
office. The cuisine and excellent appointments of this 
house have won for it a national reputation among the 
best travelers. It adjoins the City Park of 1400 acres, 
and has a private park. Spacious hotel court contains 
tennis ground and tropical trees and plants. Visitors 

to San Diego admit that the FLORENCE surpasses all other hotels 

in comfort. Being 183 feet above sea-level it is free from sea 

dampness. Send for illustrated free volume on Southern California 


A. E. NUTT, OWNER AND PROPRIETOR 








The Leading Crockery House 
in Los Angeles 





ae. VOLLMER & CO. 


116 South Spring St. 


NEAR FIRST 


We carry the Best and make prices to 
suit the times. 


Haviland China and Cut Glass Our Specialties 





DON'T FAIL TO VISIT THE FAMOUS, WORLD-RENOWNED 


CITY OF FLOWERS 


Grand Picturesque Scenery. Enchanting Loveliness of Naples. 





New 


THE ARLINGTON 


HOTEL, 


Accommodations and appointments first-class in every detail. 


revamped, refitted, refurnished 
management. Best 
and largest hotel orchestra in the State. Terms reasonable and commensurate 


with the finest cuisine ou the coast. All letters and te'egrams promptly replied to. 


SANTA BARBARA, GATY & DUNN. 





G. G. GREEN 


OWNER 


J. H. HOLMES 


MANAGER 


OTEL 
REE... 


Pasadena, Cal. 








PASADENA'S The Newest and Finest of the great Pleasure Resorts ot 
MAGNIFICENT California. Fine, large Tennis Court and Billiard Room 
MORESQUE Finest Private Theatre on the Pacific Coast. Two Elevators 
PALACE Electric Lights. Private Gardens. 300 sunny and spacious 


Rooms with Private Parlors and Bath Rooms. Conservatory 


Hungarian Orchestra. Promenade. Three large Reading and Writing Kooms for 


ladies and gentlemen. 








